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PREFACE TO VOL. IV. 


TuERE is reason to hope that the contents of the preceding 
volume, the third of the series, will not have been found less 
valuable, nor less interesting, than those of the two former. 
The object of examining and illustrating the antiquities of 
Wales upon a systematic plan has been kept in view by the 
Editors, and acted upon, as far as has been found practi- 
cable; and they are persuaded that the advantages of such 
a mode of study will become more thoroughly appreciated, 
the farther the series proceeds. At present, however, only 
two counties of Wales, Anglesey and Caernarvonshire, are 
under the action of such a system; but it is to be hoped 
that the zeal of members of the Cambrian Archzological 
Association will induce them to make surveys of this kind 
in their respective counties, and to contribute their results 
to the journal of the Association. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that the Editors have pub- 
lished the account of the proceedings at the first meeting of 
the Caerleon Antiquarian Association; and they hope to re- 
ceive frequent communications, not only from that Body, 
but also from similar Societies in other parts of Wales. 

The proceedings of the second annual meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, at Caernarvon, have 
assumed an unexpected degree of importance from the very 
extraordinary results disclosed in the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
HORNE’S paper on Caernarvon Castle. This paper — the 
most valuable and remarkable document of its kind ever 
compiled concerning the antiquities of Wales— while it 
undermines, from their very foundations, the histories of all 
the Edwardan Castles of North Wales, has shewn the way 
for reconstructing those histories on the immutable basis of 
historical truth — proved by documentary and architectural 
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evidence. It will be moulded into a large and magnificently 
illustrated volume, worthy of the castle and its royal builders, 
worthy of the Principality, and worthy of the antiquarian 
and scientific reputation of the historian and the architect, 
by whose joint efforts the restoration and illustration of the 
building have at length been effected. 

The Early Inscriptions of Wales, which have never before 
been properly illustrated, also received a most valuable elu- 
cidation from the operations of the members present at 
Caernarvon; they have now been raised into objects that 
are daily attracting the attention of archzologists on both 
sides of the Severn, and it is expected that a complete Corpus 
Inscriptionum Antiquarum will ultimately, by this method, 
be formed for Wales. 

The Editors have waited in vain for any contributions on 
parochial antiquities, equalling the work of the author of the 
Mona Antiqua, which they have been enabled to publish 
regularly, through the kindness of one of their most inde- 
fatigable contributors; and they presume that this will stand 
alone, as another lasting proof of the extraordinary research 
and acumen of that Patriarch of Welsh Antiquaries. 


The History of the Councils and Parliament of Shrews- 
bury, and the Historical Account of Caerleon, ought to stimu- 
late the activity of all who are interested in studying the 
history of their country. 
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Cromlech, Clynnog Fawr, Caernarvonshire. 


Ciynnoc Fawr.—A curious cromlech upon a rising ground 
in a farm call’d Bachwen, with near a hundred shallow cavi- 
ties running in oblique but almost parallel lines along its 
surface, three much larger than the rest in a triangular 
position; it is supported by four strong bearers, and in 
length 4 cubits, in breadth 3; its inclination towards the 
setting sun.’ The ruins of a large carnedd & 2 small ones 


1 The above engraving is from a drawing most kindly made for us by 
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2 RHYL MSS. — CELTIC ANTIQUITIES. 
near it. The low arch’d stone at the distance of 30 yards. 
To the westward, on Penyr allt farm, 3 small cromlechs in 
ruin. The Table Stones, and under props of two carried 
away for the use of the farm, one to be seen in the wall 
of the barn. In another field, call’d Cae’r Goetan, an ele- 
gant entire monument of the pyramidical sort, one of its 
bearers hath given way; by the drawing, this seems to be 
a cromlech supported by 4 pillars: the short pillar, &c., 
set hard by it. In the next inclosure, call’d Cae’r Beudy 
Coch, an upright column, 3 cubits high; at the distance of 5 
cubits another, 3 cub“ & 4 long; 300 paces off, a large near 
entire cromlech, 4 cubits long & 3 broad, supported by 4 
stones. 

Clynnog Fawr, to distinguish it from Clynnog Fechan in 
Anglesey, founded by St. Beuno, circa an: 616, from Clun, 
and Awg Water, &c. | 

Cern Ystym Ceaip & Dotpenmaen Monum™—Cefn is a 
farm on the right hand of the road leading from Clynnog 
to Dolbenmaen ; to the west of the house a most stately 
beautiful cromlech, neither alter'd by time nor injured by 
any accidental violence. Its superficies gibbous, underneath 
flat, having 5 strong supporters; it is call’d the Goetan, &c. 
Ystym Cegid stands opposite to this, on the other side of the 
river Cegid; and in a stone wall that runs from the house to 
the rock above it, stand 3 uncommon columns, whose tops 
resemble javelin points; one is 2 cubits in length & 13 in 
breadth; the other, 2 cubits & 4 high & 3 broad; the third, 
3 cubits in length and 24 in breadth, &c. Not far from 
these, on a rising ground called Bryn y gogo, ¢.e. The Hill 
of Prayer, stands the grand triple cromlech called Coetan 
Arthur. The largest table stone is triangular, & in length 
8 cubits, in breadth 5, supported by six pillars. The 2d, 
which rest upon it an un trapezium, in length 5 cubits, 
breadth 2, stands upon three pillars. The 3d roofstone, a 
flat quadrilateral shiver, 3 cubits long and 24 broad, stands 
upon 4 pillars. The ends of the middle covering stone rest 


Mrs. Robert Williams, the lady of the present vicar of Clynnog Fawr. The 
following are the dimensions of the cromlech with which Mrs. Williams has 
favoured us: Total height of eastern end 5ft. 5in.; do. supporting stone 3ft. 
6in. ; thickness of cromlech at eastern end 1ft. 11in.; total height of western 
end 4ft. 3in.; do. of supporting stone 3ft. 9in.; thickness of western end of 
cromlech 6in.; whole length of upper stone 8ft. 6in. 
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upon the other two. In the way to it ee a directing 
stone. In the field adjoyning it, a tall pillar, another lying 
on the ground very near it. A little distance to the west, 
the low arch'd stone, &c., farther on in the bottom, several 
carnedds remov’d, and an oval 12 paces one way & 17 the 
other. The inclination of the triple cromlech is to the 
north. In the way to Dolbenmaen, in a hedge row, stands 
a lonely pillar, in height 4 cubits, in breadth 2. To the left 
of the road, in a field call’d Rhyd y Cawg, are 2 pillars, 
sloping different ways; in another field, to the east, the re- 
mains of a Druid cirque. In the Parson’s garden a pillar, 
4 cubits long ol’d. Between the church and Dolwgan 
stands the famous Maen Arthur, or rather Maen Sigl, being 
a vast round orb, now off its axis; it faces the accomplish’d 
Oval of Cwm Mawr. The author supposes Dolbenmaen to 
derive its name from this stone. Ystym Cegid, anciently 
call’d Cefn y Fan; tradition says that John ap Meredydd’s 
house stood in a field call’d Cae y Mur Poeth. 

Cwm Mawr.—Distance 3 miles from Dolbenmaen, in the 
way to it, several pillars of different appearances, &c.; none 
of them equal to those of the grand monument, whose situ- 
ation is upon the gradual slope of a very high hill, com- 
manding a most extensive prospect, viz. the whole Isle of 
Anglesey, part of Ireland, &c. The first object in approach- 
ing it is a lonely pillar, distant 160 paces from the grand 
Ellipsis. This colonade is in diameter, one way, 44 cubits, 
the other, 36; consisting of 38 upright stones of various 
forms, heights, & sizes, as well as distances from each other ; 
some turgescent, some flat, some incline one way & some 
another; some are pyramids & some are cones. The vulgar 
believe that no one can count them. The area of the monu- 
ment violated by the plough & harrow, &c. Tradition says \ 
that upon one of them being carried away to the adjoining | 
farm house, for a lintel over the door, such a dreadful storm of / 
thunder & lightning ensued, that the sacrilegious hands were | 
forced to return it to its former place. However, the author 
says that the vacancies shew that several have been carried 
away, &c. 

Cwm Bacu Monum™.—Here are 2 pillars facing one 
another and a third hard by. In the next field, call’d Cae 
Maen Llwyd, a large carnedd & a tall column, call’d Carreg- 
y-big, 3 cubits & 4 high; three other single pillars, at dif- 
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ferent distances, near the skirt of a carnedd in the center of 
some strong ruins, called Kittiau’r Gwyddelod, “and are now 
call’d Treben-y-Fad,” This place faces a place call’d Pen-y- 
garnedd-hir. In the neighbourhood stands Gweirglodd y 
Carneddau, 7. e. Druid burying places, &c. Tre ben y Fad, 
suppos’'d to be the archdruid’s habitation. Mad anglicé 
Good. Garnedd hir, supposed to be the burying place of 
the Archdruid. Madle, a place in Worcestershire, &c. 

Cern Cocn Monum™.—To the east of Gweirglodd y Car- 
neddau lies Cefn Coch Farm, and in a large field, near a 
turbary, an Ellipsis, surrounded by 14 columns of different 
sorts and distances, only 12 remaining in their places. The 
author supposes they were originally more in number, as this 
oval vies in diameter with that of Cwm Mawr, being 44 
cubits one way & 36 the other. (N.B. The two ovals seem 
to be of a size.) To the west stands a pillar, 2 cubits high, 
& three others of equal height, &c. At the distance of 160 
paces, a short stone set on end in a line with it, &c. This 
= is distant from that at Cwm Mawr about a measur’d 
mile. 

Cirewyn Monum™.—In a narrow pass, leading from 
Cilgwyn mountain to Nant Nanlley, there is a cromlech in 
ruin, with 3 supporters still under it, but out of their place. 
Its inclination to the setting sun, facing the Irish ocean & 
Mona, &c. About 30 yards to the east the remains of a vast 
carnedd. About a bow shot off a very compleat cirque, 16 
paces each way, the number of its surrounding pillars, 24. 
Hard by it, 3 detach’d stones, on a large ruinated barrow 
of roundish pebbles. 

AperacH ParisH, IN Evionypp.—Upon a farm, call’d 
Cromlech, stands a cromlech not impaired, having three 
supporters, its associates remov’d, &c., to the north some 
remains of erected stones visible, &c. 

LLANBEDROG, TRE y GARNEDD, AND CEFN AMWLCH, IN 
Liyn.—The Druid monuments of Llyn few and imperfect ; 
in Llanbedrog several ruins not worth mentioning; a crom- 
lech & a barrow at Tref y Garnedd, in ruinous condition; 
upon Brynodol estate a cromlech in tolerable repair; upon 
Cefn Amwlch estate a cromlech resting upon its supporters ; 
the tradition is, that when it is thrown down, the estate will 
change its owner. Bryn Odol, soluté Bryn Gwen Hoedl, the 
Church of Llangynodol dedicated to her; an inscription 
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upon one of the pillars shews she was buried there: “ Hic 
Jacet Gwen Hoedl.” 

Cerric y Druipion, Hariecn, Luanrair, LLANBEDR, CoED 
Cocu, &c.—The author knows very little of these places, &c. 
Harlech, he says, was called Coer Collwyn, who, he says, 
lived about 900 years ago, in Prince Anarawd’s time. In 
Coed Coch common, a large cromlech, supported by 3 rude 
pillars, inclining to the rising sun; in Caer Ellyllon, hard by 
it, a very numerous set of carneddau, and large cromlechs 
in the center of two of them. Near Cors y Gedol a pro- 
digious large cromlech & a very spacious oval. 

Towyn, A Marcu BY THE SEA-SIDE, &c.— Uses oF THESE 
Monuments, &c.—The inclination of the cromlechau sup- 
pos’d to form an angle of 45 degrees with the horison; this 
angle of no small use in opticks, &c. The cromlechau have 
their inclination to all points, except the south, the Druids 
never exercising any of their rites at mid or full day, or in 
the night time, but in time of the new moon. Cromlech 
derives its from its inclination — crymmu, &c. He contests 
that the cromlech was not intended for burnt offering, but 
for sacrifying live victims for the purposes of divination, 
auruspicy, auguration, &c. Des Cortes saw such a custom. 
—Drake’s Voyages, §c. Vide, Strabo. lib. 4,198. As the 
altars are placed near carneddau, &c., the author supposes 
meat and drink offerings, &c., might be presented. From 
the cromlech at Bachwen the author concludes that the 
Druids used divination by birds, &c.; the smaller cavities 
held their consecrated crumbs, the larger their water. He 
contests that carneddau were entirely burying places; he 
reckons three sorts. Princes, nobles, &c., were deposited in 
the large garnedd; persons of less note in the lesser; and 
the archdruid in the garnedd hir. Stone coffins, skeletons, 
bones, urns, ashes, &c., found in them. The use of carnedds 
fell into disrepute on account of the abominable practices of 
the Druids, &c. Christianity allow’d none but the worst & 
suicides, &c., to be buried under them. scribed to Mercury 
by David de Pomis.—Maimon. de Sacrific. p. 142. 

From the loose & conic structure of the carneddau, he 
reasonably argues, they could not be intended for immo- 
lations & burnt sacrifices, &c. How could the victims be 
dragged up, or where could the priests and their attendants 
stand? A multitude of natural carns & hills at hand for 
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such purposes; Gildas. Meini Hirion being near carneddau, 
&c., suppos’d to be sepulchral, especially those found within 5 
cubits of each other. Queen Zenobia interr’d between two 
such columns. The single pillars might be stations for the 
priest to harangue from. He enumerates the low arch’d 
stone at three several distances: the 1st within 2 cubits & 4 
of a cromlech, oval, carnedd, &c., with one of their flat sides 
to the east, the other to the west; a station, as he supposes, 
for priests to make their observations upon the falls of 
victims, &c. Another at 30 yards distance, suppos’d to be 
assign’d for the worshippers. The 3d at 80 yards distance, 
suppos'd to be a stone of denudation, or a barrier to keep off 
the prophane & excommunicated. 

The cirques and ovals he supposes to be Druid temples ; 
& if the area could not contain the congregation, & if there 
was not room enough for the sacrifices and sacrificers, whilst 
the priest perform’d his office within, the congregation per- 
form’d theirs without, by circuiting, ovations, &c. Cirques 
venerated by the Druids, but the ovals their grandest struc- 
ture, &.—Mr. Morda of Bath's Account of Temple Dru.— 
In the Western Isles all monuments encircled with stone 
pillars are called Druin Crunny, from Druid & Crun; 
brides’ stones, in the parish of Biddulph, in the county of 
Stafford, Cerrig y Brydun, from Brydio, Sc. 

Amongst the donations to Clynnog is mention’d, “ Anawr- 
ad, fil Rhodri Yscallen in Creuddyn,” &c., &c., &c., &c. 

The MS. dated 1772. 





BRITISH REMAINS ON CARNEDD DAFYDD AND 
CARNEDD LLEWELYN, CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


(Read at Caernarvon.) 


On the 15th of May, 1847, a party of antiquaries ascended 
the summits of Carnedd Dafydd and Carnedd Llewelyn, 
the second and third in height of the Eryri range of 
mountains, in search of British remains. On the ridge of 
the former they found, immediately above Ffynnon Lloer, 
an assemblage of cyttiau formed on a point of rock, which 
was about forty feet in diameter by twenty feet in altitude. 
It might have served as a watch-place for the maintaining of 
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signals, but could scarcely have been used as a permanent 
fortified post. The extreme severity of the weather, and the 
absence of water, as well as of all means of subsistence, would 
render it impossible that such places, at these great ele- 
vations, could ever have been tenanted, except for passing 
occasions. 

Nearer the summit of Carnedd Dafydd occurs a second 
carnedd, or heap of stones, containing, however, only one 
cwt. The summit itself has been altered by the Engineers 
of the Ordnance Survey, and any carnedd, which may have 
existed there in former times, is now replaced by a pyramid 
of stones used for the purpose of triangulation. 

On the narrow ridge, which connects the two mountains, 
the rocks have been broken up by atmospheric influences to 
such a degree, —'and they are still undergoing similar disin- 
tegrating changes, — that at times they assume a form which 
taxes the credulity of the antiquary rather hard: and he 
may be tempted to imagine that’ he has here found veritable 
traces of Druidic architecture. Attentive examination, how- 
ever, will diminish his enthusiasm at these freaks of Frost 
and Sunshine: and he will most probably conclude that the 
chaotic masses now remaining there, tossed about in all the 
wildness of untouched Nature, have so continued from time 
immemorial, unaided, and almost unwitnessed, by man. 

A small bwlch, or pass, is met with, between the sum- 
mits of the two mountains, over the lowest part of the ridge: 
but it seems to be seldom if ever traversed. Near the sum- 
mit of Carnedd Llewelyn the remains of a few cyttiau may 
be made out, and part of a wall occurs; though this latter 
is evidently of more recent erection. The summit itself, which 
is said to have been a fortified carnedd, has been totally 
altered by the Ordnance Surveyors. 

On moving down towards the north, and very close to 
where a track-path comes up from Cwm Eigiau, to cross 
over into the valley of the Ogwen, there is a singular heap 
of cyttiau, so perched, and half concealed, on the summit of 
a rock, that, it might easily escape observation. The custom 
for every one passing over this part of the mountain to cast 
a stone upon the ground, near an upright stone (inscribed 
with numerous modern initials), is still maintained; and in 
time a small carnedd will thus be formed. 

No antiquities were observed any where between the sum- 
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mit of this pass and the Cascade of Aber; though the tops 
of the hills have, at intervals, a few carneddau (marked in 
the Ordnance map) remaining upon them. 

Below the gloomy precipice, where the Aber Cascade falls 
into the retired valley extending from thence to the sea, 
there are the remains of what appear to have been habi- 
tations, or perhaps cattle-enclosures, of very ancient date. 
The means of fixing the age of remains of this kind are 
totally wanting: but, judging from their general appearance, 
and from various analogies of form and arrangement, observ- 
able by those whose eyes are accustomed to such investi- 
gations, they may be pronounced of a remote zra. One 
heap in particular, about half a mile from the cascade, has 
all the appearance of having been a carnedd, with a cwt, or 
apartment, in the middle; and some large stones are still 
erect round the outer edge. 

No objects of art have been heard of as having been found 
on these mountains, nor aniong these rude heaps of stone. 
They were most probably used as places of beacon-fires and 
signals to raise the country; and at a time when the upper 
portions of the mountains were covered with heather, and the 
valleys filled with wood, the collecting of materials for feed- 
ing beacon-fires was perhaps not so difficult as it would be 
now, when the sylvan honours of these wilds have well nigh 
all vanished. 

The mountains mentioned above are very rarely visited, 
whether by natives or strangers; and yet the scenery they 
display is of a very grand and striking character. Their 
great extent can be appreciated only from a careful exami- 
nation of the Ordnance map, or from actual inspection. The 
easiest ascent is from the side of Capel Curig by Ffynnon 
Llugwy, or from the side of Llanrwst by Cwm Eigiau ; but, 
for understanding the character of this part of the chain of 
mountains, and for seeing the remains upon them to the 
greatest advantage, the best line of ascent is from the Valley 
of the Ogwen, near the ancient House of Coetmor. 

H. Lon@ueEvit.e Jones. 











A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED FOR ARTICLES 
OF BRITISH DRESS AND ARMOUR. 


No. I. 


AcuEen — A coat of arms. It has a particular reference to 
the lineage of the bearer. 


“The long-mane dragon’s achen we view, 
And see the brightening silver hue.” 
Iolo Goch, 1870-1420, relative 
to the arms of Mortimer. 


Acure — A raiment peculiar, as it would appear from the 
etymology of the word, to a person of gentle birth. 

Acuris — This seems to be a similar description of covering. 

Apracu — The beard of a dart, or hook. 

Apoew, called also Goroew—a spur. Llywarch Hen, in the 
6th century, speaking of the battle of Llongborth, in which 
Geraint ab Erbin was slain, says that he saw there the 
“quick-impelling gotoew ;” and he relates of one of his 
own sons that he wore “the golden gotoew.” Iolo Goch 
describes Mortimer as having “golden gotoew ;” and O. ab 
Ll. Moel compliments some one by saying that he ought 
to have “golden gotoew.” 

ArErBarR — The spear of slaughter. 

Arrwy —A collar or chain. In ancient times it was a 
badge of distinction, worn by warriors. 


“A golden aerwy will be sent to some slaughter, 
On his goodly neck, bright and fresh.” 
G.ab Ieuan Hen, a.v. 1300. 


In the institution of the Round Table, established by Rhys 
ab Tewdwr in the eleventh century, the ribbon, which the 
bards wore on their arm, just below the shoulder joint, in- 
dicative of their several degrees, was designated aerwy 
and also amrwy. The armlet of the Druid-bard was 
white; that of the Privileged-bard sky-blue; and that of 
the Ovate green; whilst the aspirant or disciple wore one 
which exhibited a combination of these three colours. 
When the bards had abandoned the general use of their 
official robes, the aerwy was “considered of equal value, 
and representing the same honour with the entire dress.” 
—/(Iolo MSS. p. 633.) 
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Ars— A buckler or target, worn on the left arm, which was 
hence denominated “braich aswy,” i.e. the shield arm. 
The heroes of the Gododin are represented by Aneurin as 
“armed with the aes.” From that poem we also learn 
that the aes was sometimes made of wood : 

“When Cydywal hastened to battle, he raised the shout, 


With the early dawn he dealt out tribulation, 
And left the splintered aesawr scattered about.” 


The original is “aesawr dellt.” It is not quite clear whe- 
ther the expression refers to the formation of the aes as 
being composed of laths, or merely to its shattered con- 
dition; neither view, however, would militate against the 
fact of its material being wood. But we find that it was 
also made of steel. Thus Prydydd y Moch, 1160-1220, 
says of Gruffydd ab Cynan that 

“He formed the sudden conflict in the protection of an aes 

of steel.” 


Nor was it always light; for the Prydydd Bychan, 1210- 
1260, speaks of Meredydd ab Owain as armed with 


* A broken, red, heavy aes.” 


A.Brys — The catapulta, or the cross-bow. 


“ Send through him from the albrys another wound.” 
Davydd ab Gwilym, 1330-1370. 


In the Armorican dialect this instrument is similarly called 
“albalastr ;” and as there was no extensive intercourse 
between the Welsh and Bretons subsequently to the 6th 
century, we may fairly date words, this amongst others, 
which are common to the languages of both people, at 
least as early as that era. 

ALFARCH — A spear. 

Amaprwy — A purfle about a woman’s gown; the train or 
trail of a gown. 

AmaErwy — A hem, a skirt, a border, welt or guard about a 
coat or gown, a fringe of a garment, a selvedge. Taliesin, 
in the 6th century, speaks of a “silver amaerwy.” 

Ampais— A safeguard; a kind of women’s riding-dress. 

Ampawp — Raiment. 

“ He was the stately Owain, sure pledge of baptism, 


Wearing an amdavwd of cerulean hue.” 
~ Gwalchmai, 1150-1190. 
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AmMDE— A covering. It seems to have been a mark of 
honour; for Taliesin thus alludes to it : 
“ He that knows the ingenious art 

Which is hid by the discreet ovate, 

Will give me an amde, 

When he ascends from the gate.” 
And elsewhere he represents the Prince of Rheged as 

“The chief of men, and the amde of warriors.” 


Ampo—A covering on all sides. It commonly signifies a 
shroud or winding-sheet. 
Amporcu — An encircling wreath. 
Amprws — A garment that covers all round, from “trws” a 
trouse. 
Ameiwm — A clasper. 
Amuiaw — A glove. 
* A steel amlaw round the shaft of his dart.” 
Lewis Mon, 1480-1520. 
AmorcHUDD — A cover on all sides. 
Amrwym — A bandage. 
Amwe— A selvedge, or skirting. 
Amwisc — A covering; it commonly signifies a shroud: 
“The gallant chief, not unconspicuous 
Was his steel amwisg, among the brave.” 
D. ab Edmund, a.p. 1450. 
ARCHEN — A shoe: 
“In the month of December dirty is the archen, 
Heavy is the ground — the sun seems drowsy.” 
Aneurin, 510-560. 
ARCHENAD — The same as the preceding: 
“In the month of May, 
Merry is the old man without archenad.” 
Aneurin. 
From this extract it appears that our ancestors occasion- 
ally, in the summer at least, went about without shoes. 
In the laws of Hywel Dda it is decreed that the chamber- 
maid of the palace should have, amongst other things, the 
queen’s old archenad. The same laws provide, moreover, 
that the watchman and the woodman should be supplied 
respectively with archenad at the king’s expense. Kilhwch, 
one of the heroes of the Mabinogion, is described as having 
“precious gold, of the value of three hundred kine, upon 
his archenad, and upon his stirrups, from his knee to the 
tip of his toe.” 








12 A GLOSSARY OF TERMS, ETC. 


ARcHRE — Raiment; clothes. 

Arcuro — Clothes; dress. 

Arr — A weapon. 

“There are three lawful arfau: a sword, a spear, and a bow 
with twelve arrows in a quiver. And every man of family is 
required to have them ready, with a view to withstand any in- 
vasion which may be caused by the forces of the border country, 
or of aliens, and other depredators. And arfau are not to be 
allowed to any one who is not a native Cymro, or_an alien in 
the third degree, for the purpose of preventing treason and 
waylaying.”—Laws of Dyvnwal Moelmund, a.c. 430. 

ARFEILYN — Sashoons, a kind of leather bandages for the 
small of the leg, used for preserving boots from wrinkling. 

ArFrwL. — The name of the sword of Trystan, a chieftain of 
the sixth century. 

ARGLWYDDWIALEN — A rod of dominion; a sceptre. Hence 
a feme covert is said in the Welsh laws to be under a 
“matrimonial arglwyddwialen.” 

ARLEN — A covering veil. 

AroLo — A covering, or a shroud. 

“T also hastened with arolooedd (shrouds) for the Angles ; 
Lamentations were in Lloegria along the path of my hand.” 
Gwalchmai, 1150-1190. 

Arwise — Upper garment. 

Arwypp — An ensign, banner, or colours; a tabard; Arm. 
“ Argoedd.”. Hywel Foel, 1240-1280, describes Owain 
Goch’s colours as of fine linen, “bliant arwyddion.” In 
the “Dream of Rhonabwy” we read of a troop of men 
having “arwyddon (danners) which were pure white with 
black points.” And in “The Lady of the Fountain,” a 
knight is introduced with an “arwydd (a tabard) of black 
linen about him.” 

Arwy.Lwise — Mourning dress. 

Asarar —A shield, or buckler. “There were asafeiriaid 
(shield bearers) and infantry innumerable.”—Z. Car. Mag. 
—Mabinogion. 

Asant — A shield. 

Asetu — A kind of small darting spear. 

Atrrws — A second dress, or garment. 

Attupp — A second cover, or casing. 


Joun Wiis ab Ithel. 
Nerquis. 
(To be continued. ) 
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ON TITE ANCIENT PORTABLE HAND BELLS OF 
THE BRITISH AND IRISH CHURCHES. 


No. III. 





The Bearnan Cullain, 


Tue Bearnan Cullain, Barnaan Cuilawn, or Obair na Gnaom 
(the Saint’s Work), has evidently, from its general form and 
the veneration with which it has been preserved, been one 
of the sacred hand-bells of the Irish. It in shape resembles 
a mitre, and is made internally of wrought iron, now greatly 
corroded (which was doubtless the original bell), having on its 
summit two round holes. It is about 114 inches high, and 
the bottom, which is a parallelogram, is 8 inches long by 4 
wide, whence it diminishes upwards to 63 by 2 inches. It 
has a sort of brass frame round the base, with pillars at the 
angles. The iron part also appears to have been originally 
entirely covered with brass, which still adheres to it in parts, 
seeming to have been united to it by the effect of fire. The 
back and one of the sides are covered with brass plates, on 
the largest of which a cross is engraved (as represented in 
our figure). The front is said to have been covered by ano- 
ther plate, bearing a cross enriched with different-coloured 
precious stones, which is now lost. The upper part is of 
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cast metal, like brass, of exquisite workmanship, beautifully 
inlaid with interlaced ribbon patterns in gold, silver, copper, 
and some dark bluish granulated metal like cobalt; having 
on each side four representations of an eye, and on the ends 
two bald antique heads. In the top and in front are inlaid 
three pieces of yellow stone intersected by narrow red stones 
like jasper. It is impossible on so small a scale as our wood- 
cut to give an idea of the beautiful and elaborate workman- 
ship of the upper part of this relic. The peculiar character 
of the interlaced work above the cross,which in fact is intended 
for two serpentine animals with long legs, induces me to refer it 
to the 11th century, as it very nearly agrees with the sculpture 
on the tomb of Cormae, in his chapel on the Rock of Cashel, 
as well as with that on the Cross of Cong, in the collection 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The wood-cut here given is 
reduced from a beautiful drawing made by Mr. Du Noyer for 
J. D. Chambers, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, to whom I am in- 
debted for the use of it for this paper. Mr. T. L. Cooke, 
(from whose paper, in the 14th volume of the 7’ransactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, a portion of the above descrip- 
tion is derived) has given a variety of legends relative to this 
relic, and has suggested, in the absence of tradition as to the 
original use, that it was used as a couvre-feu — translating 
the name, The cover of Saint Cuilen’s fire. Mr. Cooke notices 
that the cross engraved upon the back plate of the bell cor- 
responds in shape and the number of lines of which it is 
formed with that given in Ledwich’s Antiquities, plate 18, as 
engraved on the tomb of O’Toole, who is said to have been 
interred in Glendaloch, in a.p. 1010. 

Mrs. Dunn, to whom the Barnaan Cuilawn belonged, used, 
in the last’ century, to earn a livelihood by hiring it out for 
people to swear upon. When any thing was stolen, it was 
sent for, and on the messenger’s paying one shilling, and 
swearing by itself that he would safely return it, he was per- 
mitted to bear it away in a strong leathern case to those 
who sent him. On its arrival, the persons suspected were 
obliged to purge themselves of the accusation by swearing 
upon it; while, with all the solemnity of a religious rite, 
they at the same time touched it with a hazel rod. He who 
refused to do this, was stigmatised as a convicted plunderer. 
Women would never touch it; and so great awe was this 
ordeal held in, that many who would perjure themselves if 
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the gospels had been presented to them, when sworn upon 
the Barnaan Cuilawn almost universally told the truth, even 
though it were the acknowledgment of their own guilt. The 
only instance mentioned to the contrary, was a person nick- 
named Builin (the loaf), who, having been accused of stealing 
some bread, denied it upon the Barnaan Cuilawn, when his 
mouth, by an immediate contraction of the muscles, was 
drawn close to his left ear. 





I am also indebted to Mr. J. D. Chambers for permission 
to publish a reduced figure (from a full-sized drawing made 
by Mr. Du Noyer) of the Bell of St. Connel Keel, from the 
collection of the late Major Nesbitt, of Ardera, county 
Donegal. It is about seven inches high, and is apparently 
formed of mixed metal, the upper part being covered with 
brass or gilt metal, highly chased and ornamented in the 
middle with a cross of a different character from that upon 
the Bearnan Cullain, the upper angles of which have been 
worn away. The ornamentation is very elaborate, rendering 
it impossible to give an idea of it on so small a scale as the 
accompanying wood-cut. 





In the Dublin Penny Journal, vol. i. p. 376, are given 
representations of three ancient Irish Crotals, a different 
kind of bells of very early antiquity, one of which is copied 
in page 301, at the head of our second article on this 
subject. They were found a few years ago in a bog, near 
Birr, in the King’s County, and are the only specimens of the 
real Crotals hitherto found in Ireland. They are of bell 
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metal, and appear as if gilt. The one above figured is five 
inches long and two and a half in the greatest diameter. 
Another is of a rounder form, with a large ring for the 
handle, and with only two rims at the top; whilst the third 
is still more pear-shaped, with fourteen rims at the top, and 
without the slit at the side. They were formerly called 
Crotals, or Bell Cymbals, and are supposed to have been 
used by the clergy. They consisted, as Dr. Ledwich (Antiq. 
Tr. p. 251) asserts, and as the specimens prove, of two 
hollow demi-spheres of bell-metal joined together and inclos- 
ing a small piece of the same substance to serve as a tongue 
or clapper. The latter author adds that the Crotal seems 
not to have been a bardic instrument, but the Bell Cymbal 
used by the clergy, and denominated a Crotalum by the 
Latins. Dr. Petrie adds in a note, that two of these Crotals 
were always connected together by means of a flexible rod. 
In the proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for 1845 
is contained a communication from Mr. Ball, the object of 
which was to shew that the article called a Crotal is of quite 
a different form, and had properly but one disc, and not two 
as represented in Ledwich’s Antiquities (pl. xxiv. fig. 6) and 
Camden’s Britannia (Gough’s edition, vol. iii. pl. xxxiv. fig. 1). 
He founded his argument upon the fact that three specimens 
in the Museum of the Academy (two of which are here 


copied) were each perfect, although consisting of only one 
disc, while that figured by Ledwich (which still exists in the 
University Museum) is a compound of two specimens rudely 
riveted together with a common copper rivet. Dr. Petrie 
stated that of six specimens, said to have been found at 
Slane, he had seen three which were certainly double, though 
he would not undertake to say that they had not been com- 
pounded, as that in the University Museum certainly was. 
A gentleman who had been in Persia, on being shewn the 
specimens, stated that in that country at the present day 
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they were used in the manner of castanets for keeping tune, 
and that they were not provided with double discs, but were 
used in the same way in which boys here hold and beat time 
with bits of bone or slate. The style of the spiral ornamen- 
tation of the larger of these two specimens is of an early 
character, probably not later than the tenth century, and 
possibly as early as the sixth. 





It is well known that the English have been long cele- 
brated for bell ringing, which has become almost a national 
pastime ; the following extract gives, I believe, the earliest 
notice of a belfry and ring of bells: Egelric, Abbat of 
Croyland, in the time of King Edgar, caused a peel of 
bells to be made for his abbey, to each of which he gave 
names. His predecessor, Turketul, had previously led the 
way in this respect (Collier’s Eccles. Hist.i. p. 198): “Fecit 
ipse duas magnas Campanas quas Bartholomeum et Bettel- 
mum cognominavit et duas medias quas Turketulam et 
Tatvinum nominavit et duas minores quas Pegam et Begam 
appellavit. Fecerat antea fieri Dominus Turketulus Abbas 
unam maximam Campanam nomine Guthlacum que cum 
preedictis campanis fuit composita fiebat mirabilis Harmonia 
nec erat tunc talis consonantia campanarum in tota Anglia.” 
(Hist. Ingulphi Rerum Anglicar. Script. Vet. Tom i. fol. 
1684, p. 52.) 

The celebrated Benedictional of St. CEthelwold, in the 











library of the Duke of Devonshire, however, furnishes us 
ARCH AOL. CAMB. VOL. IV.] D 
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with a still earlier instance of a regular belfry, with its bells ; 
and as this circumstance has not been hitherto noticed, I 
here add a tracing of that part of one of the illuminations of 
this splendid manuscript, executed at Hyde Abbey about the 
year 980. It will be at once perceived that this belfry con- 
tained five bells, one placed above the rest. 





The only instance with which I am acquainted of the dis- 
covery of one of the early hand bells of the Anglo Saxon 
period was mentioned at the meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on the 4th of May last, and at the Caernarvon 
meeting of the Cambrian Archaeological Association, on 
both of which occasions the Dean of Hereford produced 
an Anglo Saxon bell of very harmoniously sonorous 
metal, which had been found in clearing a pond at Marden, 
in Herefordshire. It was nearly eighteen inches high, and 
about nine inches in diameter at the mouth; the tongue was 
gone. In shape it resembled a gigantic sheep bell, but in 
several places the metal had been corroded entirely through. 
(Atheneum, May 20th, 1848, p. 511.) 

I have somewhere met with a notice of a bell in Wales, 
inscribed in Saxon characters, “Sancta Etheldreda ora pro 
nobis.” 

J. O. Westwoop. 





ON THE AGE OF SOME OF THE INSCRIBED STONES, 
Of which Rubbings were Exhibited at the Meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, at Caernarvon, in 1848. 


Tue Cross or Hower ap Ruys, at LLANTWIT, IN 
GLAMORGANSHIRE.! 


THE inscription on this monument informs us that it was 
erected by Howel for the soul of his father, Rhys, and the 


1 A rather rude engraving of this very beautiful cross is to be found in 
Donovan's Tour in South Wales. The inscription upon it is as follows :— 
“In nomine di patris e eretus santdi anc ....ucem houelt prope 
oo. Dit anima res pat..es lus;” 7.e. In nomine Dei Patris et Spiritis 
Sancti hance crucem houelt preparavit pro anima Res patris ejus. It will 
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character, in my opinion, is decidedly of the ninth century, 
and that is the precise period at which the only Howel ap 
Rhys, of whom we have any certain account, was living. 
One genealogy, called the Coychurch MS., mentions another, 
whose place in the pedigree would show him to have lived 
about two centuries earlier. No such person, however, is 
mentioned in the Liber Landavensis, or any other document 
that can be depended upon. The Prince, to whom I think 
this cross must be referred, stands the tenth in descent from 
Prince Meuric ap Tewdric, who, from various circumstances 
related of him, must have died about the year 575. At the 
customary allowance of thirty years to a generation, this 
would place the probable time of Howel’s death in about 875. 
The mother of Howel was Braws daughter of Cloydd ap 
Ascam, of the race of Vortigern, from whom this lady was the 
fourteenth in descent, which, by the same rule, only allowing 
half a generation for the probable difference in the ages of 
the husband and wife, will bring us to 916. Again, calcu- 
lating backwards from Jestyn ap Gurgan, who was deprived 
of his principality by Fitz Hamon in 1090, and who was the 
sixth in descent from Howel, the probable time of the death 
of the latter comes out a.p. 910, and the mean of the 
three computations a.p. 900. Independently of any calcu- 
lations whatever, the above being only introduced to shew 
how nearly the theoretical era corresponds with the reality, 
we know exactly, from contemporary authority, at what time 
Howel lived. Asser, in his life of King Alfred, mentions him 
as one of those Welsh princes who voluntarily placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Saxon monarch. The 
exact year is not given, but apparently it was before 884. 
Asser’s words are as follow: “Illo enim tempore (viz. 884) 
& multo ante omnes regiones dexteralis Britanniz partis ad 
Alfred regem pertinebant & adhuc pertinent : Hemeid scilicet 
cum omnibus habitatoribus Demetice regionis sex filiorum 
Rotri vi compulsus regali se subdiderat imperio. Houil 
quoque filius Ris rex Gleguising & Brochmail atque Fernmail 


scarcely be believed that, when at Llantwit, I found this fine monument used 
for a bench, on which a stone-mason was chipping a modern grave-stone.— 
I. O. W.—[In the Jolo MSS., just published by the Welsh MSS. Society, 
will be found careful lithographic representations of both this and also 
of Samson’s Cross, at Llantwit. We refer our readers to that valuable 
work for some most interesting notes on the subject. — Epp. Arcu. Cams. ] 
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filii Mouric reges Guent vi & tyrannide Eadred comitis & 
merciorum compulsi swapte eundem expetivere regem ut 
dominium & defensionem ab eo pro inimicis suis haberent,” 
&c.—/( Asser, p. 49, Oxford edition, 1722.) Gleguising or 
Glewisseg, of which Howel was sovereign, appears to have 
comprised parts of the present counties of Glamorgan and 
Monmouth. Brochmail and Ffernmail, sons of Meuric ap 
Arthfael, were first cousins of Howel. They were all three 
contemporary with Cyfeiliawg, Bishop of Llandaf, who was 
consecrated in 872, according to the notes in the Liber 
Landavensis. 


Samson’s Cross, aT LLANTWIT. 


The following observations apply to a tall inscribed stone 
leaning against the east side of the south porch of the 
church, on which no portion of the cross remains. A fac 
simile of this inscription will be found in Sharon Turner’s 
Vindication of the Genuiness of the Ancient British Poems, 
in the appendix to his History of the Anglo Saxons, vol. iii. 
p. 575." 

This cross, which the inscription informs us was erected 
by Samson for his own soul and the souls of Juthahel and 
Arthmael, has been referred to the sixth century, simply be- 
cause there was a bishop of the name of Samson at that 
period, who emigrated to Armorica, and became Bishop of 
Dole. In fact, however, it is very little older than the one 
before noticed. The character of the inscription is very 
similar, and commemorates either Arthmael, the grandfather 
of Howel, and Juthael, or Ithel, his second son, who was 
killed about the year 846; or otherwise the latter and 
Arthmael, the brother of Howel ap Rhys. Samson appears 
as a witness to a grant of Meuric ap Arthmael to Bishop 
Cerenhire, together with Brochmael and Ffernmael, sons of 
the donor, whom we have noticed before. Meuric ap Arth- 
mael was killed in 843. He appears to have been the elder 
brother of Juthahel and Rhys, who were all three sons of 
Arthmael. Samson, in all probability, was some relation of 
the parties, although he does not appear in the genealogies. 
The name seems to have been rather a common one. As 
this monument was probably not erected till after the death 
of Ithahel, in 846, its date may be fixed about the middle of 

1 Vide Iolo MSS. p. 364.—[Epp. Arcu. Cams. | 
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the ninth century, and that of Howel ap Rhys a few years 
later. 

I think the foregoing observations must set the question 
at rest as to the age of the Lantwit crosses; at no other 
period are the names thereon recorded to be found contem- 
poraneously in the history of Wales. Those of our associates 
who, from the characters of the letters and ornamentation, 
conjectured the date to be the ninth or tenth centuries, are 
fully borne out in their opinion. 

With reference to an inscription at Llanfihangel y Traethau, 
Merionethshire, a copy of which appeared in the eleventh 
number of the Archeologia Camb. (vol. ii. p. 224) allow me 
to suggest that a good deal of its obscurity will be obviated 
if, instead of “wLEDERMATIS ODELEV, be read, as 
I think it ought to be read, “WLEDER MATRIS.” And 
the person, whose interment it is intended to commemorate, 
appears to be Gwladis, the mother of Olave, the founder of 
the church in the time of King Ewin or Owen, probably 
Owen Gwynedd, between 1137 and 1169. 

Tuo. Wakeman, 

Craig, 24th Oct., 1848. 

On the Llanfihangel inscription, another correspondent 
observes : — “The difficulty with regard to this inscription 
arises from not looking for, and allowing for, the same con- 
tractions as were used in manuscripts. I should read the 
inscription thus:——Hoe est sepulcrum Wleder matris Odelev, 
qui primum edificavit hanc ecclesiam in tempore Willelmi 
regis. 

. Hoc or hic was written in a contracted form, either 
with a small ¢ above the h, or with a line through the upper 
stroke of the latter. Hoc is to be preferred in this case, to 
agree with sepulcrum. 

2. The contraction for ri in matris is by no means unusual, 
a ‘the same again occurs in the word primum. 

3. It is primum not primus, the contraction for us being 
quite different. 

4. The & before the king’s name certainly belongs to tem- 
pore, for the word would be imperfect without it. 

5. The name w1LLe/m1 is contracted in the usual way, 
with a line through both Lt. 

Whether the King William referred to was the Conqueror 
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or his son it may be difficult to determine. Supposing the 
monument to be of the age of Henry I., something might be 
said in support of either of his predecessors. 

I think I have seen a Welsh female name not very different 
from Wleder, such as Gwladys, &c.; but these, I dare say, 
will immediately suggest themselves to your readers, when 
they are once shown the proper reading of MaT‘s. 

I would further state, that the inscription mentioned by 
Mr. Jones Parry, to the memory of Ilbertus de Chaz, has been 
engraved more correctly than in Gough's Camden, in the 
History of Lacock Abbey, 8vo., 1835, and in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, 1835. 

Joun Goucu Nicuots. 





Norzs on Mr. Nichol’s remarks on the Llanfihangel y Traethau in- 
scription :-— 

1. I should think the word hic is to be preferred; the tall stone not 
being the sepulchre, but indicating its place.—I. O. W. 

5. There is nothing to support the idea that the name of the king should 
be read wiLLe/mi. The wi are clear enough, but the next letter is 
certainly nN, and not two capital Ls with a line through them. Mr. Wake- 
man’s suggestion that the stone was erected in the time of King Owen 


[VVINI, Uvini?] is to be preferred, in my opinion.—I. O. W. 
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Arma of Valle Crucis Abbey - 


In the course of my avocations the other day, I chanced to 
meet with the will of Sir William Pickering, Knight, who 
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was employed in some diplomatic relations with France and 
Germany in the reigns of Edward VI., Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth; and as he made Azs lease of Valle Crucis 
Abbey the subject of a bequest, I have thought that the fact 
might not be uninteresting to the readers of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, particularly as it throws a further light on the 
valuable paper upon the state and condition of the abbey, 
which appears in the first volume of that publication. 

The family from whom Sir William Pickering descended 
had resided for many generations at Oswaldkirke, in York- 
shire. His father, Sir William Pickering, was Knight Mar- 
shal, and died in 1542; he was buried in Great St. Helen’s, 
in London, where a monument was erected to his memory. 
His son, the immediate subject of this notice, died at his 
residence, called “ Pickering’s House,” in the parish of St. 
Andrew, in London, on the 4th January, 1574; and was also 
buried in Great St. Helen’s, his funeral being conducted by 
Clarencieux King of Arms, and the Heralds, and attended 
by Lord Keeper Bacon and Lord Treasurer Burleigh. His 
will bears date 31st December, 1574, and was proved in 
London 27th January, 1574, in which he gives his lease of 
the manor or late Monastery of Valle Crucis, in the county of 
Denbigh, of which he then had forty-four years, and was of 
the value of almost £300 yearly, to his daughter Hester. He 
desires to be buried in the church of Great St. Helen’s, and that 
the corpse of his father lying there might be interred in the 
same tomb. This will is one of those curious instances of 
testamentary disposition of apparel, domestic furniture, ar- 
mour, jewelry, and other articles of a personal nature and also 
connected with his household establishment, which throw 
so much light upon the manners and customs of the times in 
which he lived. He appears also to have been a man pos- 
sessed of some antiquarian taste, as he bequeaths, by this 
highly interesting document, his “ papers of antiquities pasted 
together of the monuments of Rome,” to the Lord Treasurer. 

The funeral certificate of Sir William Pickering, preserved 
in this college, describes him of Oswaldkirke, but mentions 
no issue nor any relation. He seems, however, to have died 
unmarried, and was buried 29th January, 1574, in the 58th 
year of his age, as stated on his monument in Great St. 
Helen’s Church. His daughter Hester, to whom he gives 
his lease of Valle Crucis, stands in the pedigree as “filia 
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notha et heres virtute doni Willi Pickeringe, de Oswald- 
kirke, Co. Ebor. militis,” though he does not in his will 
allude to her illegitimacy. After her father’s decease, she 
married Sir Edward Wootton, K.B., the son of Thomas 
Wootton, of Bocton Malherb, in Kent, who was one of the 
executors of Sir William Pickering’s will. She died* in 
1592, and was buried at Bocton Malherb. Sir Edward 
Wootton was ‘created Baron Wootton, of Malherb, 20th 
May, 1 Jac., and was Treasurer of the Household to King 
James in 1616. He had issue by Hester Pickering, his 
wife, Thomas, who succeeded him as Lord Wootton, who 
died leaving four daughters his coheirs. Sir Edward Woot- 
ton Lord Wootton married, secondly, Margaret, daughter of 
Philip Lord Wharton, by whom it does not appear that 
he had any issue. This Margaret was probably the lady 
who held the manor of Valle Crucis in 1654, when it was 
sequestered by the Parliamentary Commissioners. 

By Sir William Pickering’s will it appears that his lease 
of Valle Crucis had then forty-four years to run, which 
would bring it to its termination in or about 1618; so that 
the grant of Valle Crucis Abbey to Edward Lord Wootton 
by James I. must have been upon a surrender of the lease 
obtained by Sir William Pickering, or at a later period of 
James's reign than quoted in the Archeologia Cambrensis 
from Pennant. 

In connection with this subject, I beg to add, as some 
mistakes have arisen about the Arms of the Abbey, that 
they were emblazoned in colours in a MS., now remaining in 
this college, just previous to the suppression of abbeys in the 
time of Henry VIIL., and are there delineated, gules between 
three cross crosslets, fitché or a lion rampant argent, charged 
with three bars sable ; with this note, “Arma abbe de valle 
saint trinita. crucs’ vocat Wallea lanequest.” 

Tuos. Wa. Kine, York Herald. 

Heralds’ College, 13th Sept., 1848. 


The following document has been communicated by T. P. 
Ord, Esq. : 
* May 8, 1592. 
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Sir W1iLLIAM PyKERYNGE TO LorD BURGHLEY. 


22 January, 1573. 
Please it yot Lordship to understand, 

I am of late credibly enformed, by my frends, that certein persons 
in Wales do by secret meanes goe abowte to bring to pass that w 
of long tyme they have pretended, that is, the purchasing of cer- 
teine lands, belonging to the dissolved Monasterie of Vala Crucis, 
w as yo Lép knoweth I have in forme of the Quenes Matic for 
mane yeres yet contineuing ; And for that thei allwayes perceyved 
during my abode in thos quarters, it was impossible for them to 
deale so secretly for the atcheving thir forsaid purpos, but that the 
same, wold by som good meanes com to my knowledge, and so 
paradventur have disapointed ther determinaions; have now of late, 
knowing myne absence to be such as this have long missed, and 
well hoping that I am so farr from frends and frendshipp, as by 
such oportunitie they may easely bring to pass ther whole desier, 
have to that ende made a collection amongst themsélfs of greate 
soms of money, even soe much as thei thinck sufficient to purchase 
y° best part of y° lands and farmes belonging to the forsaid monas- 
terie, and have of late sent one William Awmer, a speciall worker 
therein, and others such to London, as they think fittest for the 
solliciting and perfecting of this their suite, nothing at all regarding 
whatt an inconvenient it shall be to the Quenes Mate to have 
such an entiere lordship utterlie dismembered; and the best and 
chevist part of the possessions being taken away the moiattie to 
her Hignes wil be vere small worth: And for myne owne part, 
altho thei esteme it vere lytle, I must think myself greatly iniured, 
by such as goe abowte to catch from me that w“ is not so fitt for 
them as for me, in consideracon as well of the manie yeres I have 
yet to com in the same, as alsoe of the good hope I had to finde so 
moch favor and goodnes at the Quenes Matie gracious hand as one 
day by y® L% good furtherance I myght ether for my money, or 
otherwise by som service unto her Matic, have had the meenes to 
compass that, w*4 is now vere like to be paste my reache w‘towte 
y™ L*shs accustomed favorable help at this tyme. 

Yor Lords? may well compare me to an importunate beggar that 
allwaies craveth, wheare he findith himself at all tymes most re- 
leived, never leaving to suck where I finde sweetnes, but still 
requesting y* w“ continually I receive, I meane y™ Lord*?* readie 
helping in all occasions at what time soever they have happened, 
as well long sithence as of late; acknowledging that I have ever 
founde, and ever hope to finde you my good lord: whearfore sithe 
you ar whom I allwaies crave of, and that my craving at any tyme 
hath not been in vaine, I have chosen thus humblie to move your 
Lordship in this greate occasion, that it myght pleas the same in 
this tyme of my absence to take such order in this wherein I finde 
myself greatly greved; either by the entring of a caveat or other- 
wise as may seme best unto you, That as such landes as belonged 
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the said Monasterie of Vala Crucis, and now in my possession, may 
be staied, that noe part thereoff do pass in the purchase of any 
wtowte y™ Lordships speciale warrant assigned in that behalf: And 
by such y' favorable rememberance and dealing I dowbt not but that 
the expectacon of theis cormerants w* wold all have, and leave no- 
thing for a good fellow, shal be utterlie maide voyde. 

Thus y* Lordship seith how bold I am to requiere and in requier- 
ing what confidence I have of well speding even as moch as yf you 
had allreadie graunted my whole desier; so as yf y* bond I owe y* 
Lordship were not aro Me so greate as is not possible to be en- 
creased. This your goodnes were sufficient to binde me in all 
respects to be your Lordship’s most assured, as I am and must be 
of good right acknowledge myselfe for ever. 

I ment to have waited on y™ Lordship myselfe, and to don this 
message in yo" prescence. I am forced to forgo, as yet my things 
being by occasion of my over long absence vere farr out of frame, 
as I must of necessitie take som order therin before my departur ; 
such I must, as I may the more quietly hereafter abide from this 
place, wheare I nether finde health nor good dealing. 

And so I do most humbly take my leave of yo" Lordship, wish- 
ing you and yo" long and happie Liefe. 

Yor Lordships to commande, 
W. PYKERYNGE. 
At Biland, the 22. of Jany, 1573. 


Lansdowne MSS. 18, 29.—Brit. Museum. 


The following verses are taken from a poem, by Gytto ’r 
Glynn to Tryhaearn ap Ieuan ap Meyric ap Howel Gam, of 
Waunllwg, to request the loan of the Greal for the Abbot of 
Valle Crucis. As they are a further illustration of the 
character of David for hospitality and love of books, we 
make no apology for inserting them here: 

“The abbot of Valle Crucis will make our land altogether 


one entire feast ; 
At his own charge shall wine and meat be free, 
For the entertainment of you and Davydd, 
In the same manner as thou in the Dwyallt, 
Excepting his vestments and his tonsure. 
Like as all Cambrians assemble in thy house, 
From all the Gwents, so shall it be with him. 
He by his order is distinguished, 
You by the sciences of the world. 
All Gwynedd shall assemble here, 
Like as the eight districts of Gwent at thy fair mansion. 


1 Jolo MSS. p. 704. 
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The sciences and endowments of knowledge 
Assuredly does Davydd love : 
For one book he does call out, 
That he loves more than gold and gems, 
And implores you to send 
The goudly Greal! to this land. 
The Book of the Blood — the book of the heroes, 
Where they fell in the court of Arthur ; 
The book of the renowned knights, 
The book of the fair order of the round table, 
A book still in the Briton’s hand ; 
The race of Horsa could not read this. 
The loan of this does Davydd, principal of the choir, 
Request from the bountiful Ivor. 
The kingly book, which should the venerable chief obtain, 
He would be content to live without other food. 
The holy monks also do desire to have 
The sacred Greal in yonder land of Yale. 
Nevertheless it will not tarry there ; 
From the land of Yale it will return again; 
Your old blind Gytto, he and his chattels, 
Will be your surety for its return. 
And gracious Providence, as from the dwelling of St. David, 
Will doubtless grant thee thy reward.” 





ARVONA MEDLEVA. 
No. V. 


ABERDARON CHURCH. 


(Read at Caernarvon.) 


At the northern corner of a wild and sequestered bay, 
where the long promontory of Lleyn runs out into the 
western sea, embosomed in a narrow valley made by a tri- 
fling stream, and overhung by lofty cliffs, lies the small and 
almost unknown village of Aberdaron. It is a spot visited 
rarely, if ever, now, though once thronged by the pilgrims 


_ that used to come here, and wait for a favourable time to 


cross over to the Isle of Saints. Its ancient importance and 
notoriety are gone, and with the Dissolution of the Abbey 
of Bardsey, the name of Aberdaron may be said to have 


2 The Greal is one of the Romances of the Round Table, written in the 
Welsh language. 
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almost departed from the recollection of men. At present 
the village consists of a score of small tenements, though 
the parish is large and comprises numerous homesteads 
among the hills. Accommodation for travellers there may 
be said to be none; and the visitor who by chance strays 
thither has to depend for his reception and subsistence on 
the hospitality of the simple inhabitants,—a dependance, 
which there, at least, is never misplaced; — 


«____. extrema per illos 
Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit.” 


The loneliness and desolation of the spot may well excite 
both surprise and regret; for a fairer scene than is presented 
by the Bay of Aberdaron is seldom to be witnessed, even on 
the coast of Arvon. The cliffs come boldly into the sea; 
the dark blue waters of the ocean eternally dash and roar 
around; a long expanse of the whitest sand and gravel ex- 
tends at their feet; while the depth and purity of the water 
both invite and admit of bathing, at any time of the tide. 
All the surrounding coast scenery is on the grandest scale; 
the sublimity of the neighbouring precipices rivals anything 
that is to be found in the Hebrides: at the Parwyd, there is 
a sheer descent of six hundred feet into the ocean beneath; 
and at the extreme point, where Capel Vair once stood, but 
where the line of its walls can now hardly be discovered, 
there the ceaseless war of wind and wave, of sea and land, 
is carried on night and day, and year by year, with all the 
grandest accompaniments that the fancy of poet, or the eye 
of painter, can imagine or desire. At the southern entrance 
of the bay lies the small islet Ynys Gwylan,— while two 
leagues off, in the main, Ynys Enlli raises its mountainous 
ridge, and keeps guard against the inroads of the Atlantic 
surges. 

For the recluse, for the invalid, for the student of nature, 
for the lover of the wild and the picturesque, Aberdaron 
offers many charms, which will generally tempt him, who 
has been there once, to return again: and, were there but 
even very moderate public accommodation afforded, it would 
doubtless become a favourite spot of resort and of retreat 
from the crowds of the busy world. | 

To the Antiquary, this remote locality presents an object 
of considerable attraction in its old church; not only on 
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account of its being one of the most ancient and important 
churches in Lleyn, but also because it has met with a fate 
the most needless and the most undeserved. We have no 
means of knowing at what period the Church of Aberdaron 
became Collegiate, but in the Record of Caernarvon, we find 
a document, translated and commented upon in the History 
of Bardsey Abbey, (vid. Arch. Camb. vol. ii. p. 53,) dated as 
early as a.D. 1252, purporting to be an agreement between 
the Canons of Bardsey, on the one part, and the “Secular 
Canons” of Aberdaron, on the other, whereby mutual con- 
veniences were ceded to either of the contracting parties. 
“Portionists” in the same church are mentioned in this 
document; but whether these were the same persons as the 
Secular Canons does not appear quite clearly. 

In the Yaratio of the Diocese of Bangor, made in the 
same century. we find the following entries: — 


“Poréd Lewelyny Capetti in Eccta de Abdaroii, vij mre dj _ x 
Poréo David Capetti Ruffy in Ead@........... vj mre dj viijs viij4 
Poréo Gennan Velyfi in Eaé .................. vj mre dj viij* viij?” 


From which it may perhaps be inferred that the first-men- 
tioned portionist had some seniority or superiority of stand- 
ing in the College, over his two colleagues. No mention is 
made of this College at the time of the Dissolution; and 
therefore, it may have been dissolved at some period long 
previous to that event. 

It is not improbable that the Church was rendered Colle- 
giate either by the Canons of Bardsey, or with their appro- 
bation; and that it formed a kind of succursal House to that 
more famed Establishment. A similar case existed at Pen- 
mon and Ynys Seiriol, where the Establishment on the island 
and that on the main land formed one and the same founda- 
tion. The cares and duties of attending to the pilgrims, 
who must always have been subject to long delays at this 
spot, on account of the peculiar uncertainty of the passage, 
and perhaps the necessity of having some authorized Eccle- 
siastical persons to look after the Abbatial Estates on the 
main land, may have given rise to its foundation. It appears 
from the deed of agreement, quoted above, that the Canons 
of Aberdaron were mixed up with the temporal concerns of 
the Abbey; and they were perhaps the secular priests ap- 
— to take spiritual charge of the tenants of the Abbey 
ands. 
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At the present day the Canons, regular and secular, have 
alike disappeared: of the Abbey, nought remains but the 
fragment of a solitary tower: Aberdaron Church lies parti- 
ally desecrated and in a ruinous condition: the Abbey lands 
have been confiscated, to the advantage of those who had no 
better right than what the sic volo sic yubeo of a tyrant and a 
spoliator could give them: the tithes of Aberdaron have pas- 
sed partly into the hands of a lay improprietor, partly as a 
sinecure into the hands of one of the Colleges at Cambridge, 
(St. John’s:) the benefice is but a small Vicarage: and for 
the ancient building itself no sympathy is expressed, except 
by the poor parishioners themselves, who, although in a state 
of anything but affluence, many of them in poverty, and 
most of them without the pale of the Church itself, have 
been so touched by the unmerited and useless neglect of 
their sacred edifice, that they have resolved to raise a slender 
fund of their own for the reparation of that building, within 
and around which their fathers lie interred, and in which 
“old place,” as they affectionately term it, they hope that 
their own remains shall one day repose. 

Professor Rees, in his invaluable Work on the Welsh 
Saints, thus mentions the holy personage after whom the 
Church has been named:— 

“Hywyn, the son of Gwyndaf Hen, is said to have accom- 
panied Cadfan from Armorica, (in the 6th century.) ... . 
He was confesor to the congregation of Saints assembled in 
the isle of Bardsey, and the foundation of Aberdaron, on the 
opposite coast of Caernarvonshire, from whence pilgrims 
generally crossed over to the island, is ascribed to him.” 

The Church of Aberdaron consists of two aisles of equal 
dimensions, each being sixty-nine feet long, by nineteen feet 
six inches broad, internal measurement. The walls are 
three feet thick, fifteen feet high to the wall-plate; and the 
orientation of the edifice is East by North. 

The northern aisle is the older portion; though itself not 
entirely of the same date. It is entered by a circular- 
headed doorway in the western wall, of the Romanesque style, 
having an arch of three orders, with the edges of the arches 
and the piers plainly chamfered, and plain imposts. The 
ground has accumulated outside this doorway, and causes a 
descent on entering the church. Immediately above this 
doorway may be imal a difference in the masonry, by 
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which it is evident that all the upper portion of the western 
front is more recent than the lower. The front is termina- 
ted by a low-pitched gable, having a bell turret with a square 
head, (perhaps cut down at some late period,) and pierced 
with an acute arch for a single bell. There is no opening for 
a window in the front of the northern aisle; and in the north- 
ern wall there is only one very small square-headed loop, 
near the eastern end; but a doorway, with a circular head 
of a single arch, occurs, now blocked up. At the eastern 
end of this aisle is a window, apparently of the Early Pointed 
style—to judge from the co-ordinates of its curve, but which 
seems to have been blocked up at a remote period; so that 
this aisle was almost entirely without any external light: the 
reason for which it is difficult to conjecture, because it is 
turned away from the sea and is well protected by the land. 
A plain stone bench runs along the northern and eastern 
walls of this aisle. The roofing is of later date than the 
walls, and of a very plain design. Probably, this formed 
part of the original church, and on an enlargement of the 
whole edifice being made, by the addition of a southern aisle, 
the high altar was transferred to the latter, and it became 
the more important part of the building. 

The southern aisle has been so much altered at the west- 
ern end that its original character is not now to be made 
out. At present, it has about a fourth of its space, towards 
the west, converted into a school, the alteration having been 
made in the most unsightly manner; and a room has been 
constructed in the gable above. This aisle is separated from 
the northern one by five arches of four centres, on octagonal 
piers, of lofty and good elevation. In the southern wall are 
two four-centred windows, of three lights each, without fo- 
liations: while at the eastern end is a large and handsome 
window, also of the Perpendicular style, with five ogee- 
headed, cinquefoiled, lights; and having vertical tracery, of 
good design, in the head. A screen, of the same date as the 
other portion of this aisle, of plain work, separates the chan- 
cel from the nave. The font stands under the second arch 
from the west: it is an octagonal basin, quite plain, on a 
shaft and base; and is in good condition. The roof of 
this aisle is hammer-beamed ; the collar braces forming a 
four-centred arch; the space above the collar beam being 
filled with foliated work; and the wall-pieces resting on 
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corbels sculptured into heads. The purline braces are 
trefoiled. ; 

Such are the architectural features of this church: it now 
remains to describe its actual condition. 

The walls are all in good state; vertical; and strong 
enough to endure for centuries with common care. . The 
great eastern window in the south aisle is much injured; its 
monials and tracery having become loosened by negligence; 
but the arch above is perfectly sound, and the whole admits 
of easy, and not costly, reparation. The southern windows 
have their stone-work sound, but, both in them and in the 
eastern window, the glass has been entirely broken in, so 
that no defence is offered against the weather, and the com- 
mon way of ingress into the church for those, who choose to 
enter, is through the most easterly window of the southern 
aisle. The roof has been allowed to go to utter decay, 
though the principal timbers are still good; and it is capable 
of being repaired at a moderate expence. The benches and 
pews within the church are not in bad, but only in a dirty 
condition. 

Outside the building the ground has gradually accumu- 
lated, and requires removing. The churchyard abuts on its 
southern side upon the shore of the sea, which, at very high 
spring tides, and with a south westerly gale at the same 
time, comes to the foot of the ground on which the walls 
rise; but not so much so as that the damage, which might 
thence occasionally arise, could not be perfectly obviated by 
an inclined embankment and wall; materials for which lie 
close by, in the utmost profusion. 

The church in fact, is closed, and abandoned; being used 
only for the performance of the burial service, when inter- 
ments take place within the consecrated ground around it. 

It should be observed, that the architectural character of 
the whole edifice is good; that the condition of the main 
portions of the building is also good; and, that for a small 
sum, the whole might be put in decent repair,—while for 
no larger a sum than from £300 to £500, the edifice might 
be completely restored. 

It is now time to enquire why this church, which possesses 
so many excellent points in itself, has been abandoned, and 
allowed to fall into this state of melancholy neglect. The 
answer is, that some years ago, it was considered desirable 
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to build a new church in the parish, further removed from 
the sea, and, be it also added, at a further distance from the 
main body of the parishioners’ dwellings. What were the 
reasons for this determination being come to, we have not 
the means of now ascertaining; but thus much is certain: — 

(1) That the old church admitted of reparation and resto- 
ration, at a very small expence. 

(2) That its architectural excellence rendered it worthy 
of such a restoration: and, that the fact of its having been a 
Collegiate Church, and therefore a building of some historical 
importance, rendered it highly desirable that it should be 
preserved. 

(3) That its size was ample for all the wants of the parish; 
inasmuch as it might be made to contain a congregation of 
from three to four hundred, with great ease. 

(4) Its site did not present any circumstances of danger 
that might not have been easily provided against; and it 
was in a locality highly convenient for the village and the 
parishioners. 

However, the new church was built, at a cost of £1,300; 
and it was built with the sanction and the knowledge of the 
Ecclesiastical and Lay Authorities both of the Diocese and 
the Parish. It is also understood to have been approved of 
in its plan, and elevation, by the proper Officers of Societies 
aiding in its erection by grants of money. 

We are unwilling to speak with unnecessary harshness of 
a building, erected no doubt with good, though, as we con- 
ceive, most exceedingly mistaken, motives; but professional 
and archeological truth compels us to declare that a more 
distorted perversion of architectural design, and a greater 
display of bad taste, are scarcely to be met with than in the 
instance of the new church of Aberdaron. In style, “if style 
that can be called where style is none,” it is a clumsy cari- 
cature of Norman; with two heavy towers at the western 
end to contain one bell; with a low-pitched roof; and with- 
out any one point to recommend it to favour. 

In corroboration of what is here advanced, we appeal to 
the professional knowledge of members of this Association, 
who have visited the spot; and we would direct attention to 
the faithful views of the ancient edifice, now on our walls, 
which have been made by one of our own body.’ We would 

1H. Kennedy, Esq., architect, Bangor. 
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strongly recommend any of the members now present who 
have not been to Aberdaron, and who may wish to be grati- 
fied by the natural features of the spot, as well as to inspect 
the ancient edifice described above, to make a pilgrimage 
to the place, and to verify our observations in presence of 
the two buildings. 

To sum up in a few words the case of Aberdaron, we will 
say,— 

4) That an ancient church of good architectural charac- 
ter, in good condition as to its walls and roof timbers, has 
been abandoned for a new building of the most unsightly 
and unmeaning description, in a less convenent and less ap- 
propriate spot. 

(2) That the former building might have been restored 
amply, for £500; whereas, the new one was erected at a 
cost of more than double than sum. 

(3) That the poorer parishioners, many, if not most, of 
whom are dissenters, have been so pained at witnessing this 
abandonment of an old time-hallowed building, that they pro- 
pose raising a small fund, among themselves, for effecting 
some of the most necessary repairs; though many of them 
are in a state of anything but ease, and some are sadly crip- 
pled in their means of existence. 

(4) That the abandonment of a valuable building, and the 
erection of a worthless one, took place with the knowledge 
and sanction of the constituted Diocesan Authorities, and 
with the approbation of Societies for the extension and 
building of churches. 

Such is the present condition, the unmerited fate, of Aber- 
daron Church: strange vicissitude of human things! strange 
alterations of the feelings and the taste of a people! where 
once pilgrims thronged the strand, and a body of priests was 
appointed for the constant service of God, now scarcely a 
solitary wanderer arrives in the course of a month, and the 
ancient fane lies desolate and abandoned. Within that isle, 
where the service of God never ceased for numerous ages, in 
its daily, and nightly round, and where it was the ambition 
of thousands to take their final rest, a fortuitous visitor may 
arrive there once in a year,—and though the population of 
the remote isle amounts to one hundred, and it is practically 
removed from Aberdaron as much as if separated by a dis- 
tance of twenty miles on land, our National Church has not 
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yet provided any place of worship whatever; nor has she sta- 
tioned a single Minister there, for the spiritual welfare of 
that distant and isolated portion of her children, since the 
days of the Reformation. 

H. LoneueEvitte Jones. 





After the above paper had been read to the Members of 
the Association, a discussion ensued, (vide Arch. Camb. vol. 
iii. p.p. 353, 354,) objections being taken by two gentlemen 
present, first, to the use of the word “ worthless,” (vide supra, 
p. 34,) and also to what was considered as constituting an im- 
putation on the motives of the parties concerned in the erection 
of the new church. The author of the paper explained, in 
reply, that he used the word “worthless” as applied to the 
architectural character of the new church; and also, that he 
by no means intended to cast any imputation on the inten- 
tions of the gentlemen and parishioners who caused that 
building to be erected. The Editors now give insertion to 
the following additional remarks by the author, in explana- 
tion of his meaning; and, should the gentlemen, who raised 
the objections, be desirous of saying anything further upon 
the subject, the Editors will have great pleasure in giving 
publicity to their rejoinders: — 

“On referring to the paragraph, in which the word worth- 
less occurs, it will be evident that it was used as contradis- 
tinguished from the word valuable. It was observed, with 
justice, by Mr. Powell, that the application of the word 
worthless to any sacred building, was objectionable: a re- 
mark, in which, as far as it goes, I fully concur; and, had I 
foreseen that it would have been understood in its abstract, 
not in its relative, sense, I should not have used it. I would 
therefore propose to modify the sentence thus,—‘That this 
abandonment of a valuable building, and the erection of one 
far less valuable in an architectural point of view, &e. On 
the other hand, I apply the word valuable to the old church, 
only in a relative sense: for the materials, if sold by auction, 
would perhaps fetch but a small sum; while, as they now 
stand, incorporated in the ancient building, they constitute 
an edifice of peculiar and no inconsiderable value. 

“With regard to the second objection, I think it will be 
found, by whoever will take the trouble to peruse this paper 
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a second time, that not the slightest impugnment of the mo- 
tives of the builders of the new church is made init; though- 
I confess, that I intended to condemn the taste and judgment 
displayed in that matter. This, however, requires some ex- 
planation. To raise in Caernarvonshire, such a sum as was 
expended on the new church of Aberdaron, and more parti- 
cularly at the period when it took place,—a period, when a 
correct knowledge of medizval architecture was confined to 
few persons,—presupposes an amount of patriotic zeal and 
liberality on the part of the parishioners, which can be only 
compared with the good feeling, now actuating the poorer 
inhabitants of the village, towards their ancient fane. If a 
similar spirit were to influence, at the present day, all the 
parishioners in this county, we should see the churches 
throughout its extent, restored and repaired as they ought 
to be: but, if the same relative degree of taste and judgment 
were to prevail, the.architectural riches, whatever they may 









be, of this district, would be totally annihilated.” 


H. L. J. 





ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 
No. XII. 


Vitua DE Berw. 


Hc villa bifariam dispartitur, scil. 
in superiorem et inferiorem, Berw 
uchaf, et Berw isa; nomen suum, 
ni fallor, ab arbustis juniperinis, ibi- 
dem olim forte ubertim germinantibus, 
accepit; complures enim loci eo modo 
a suis arboretis fructetis et hujus- 
modi, ut Ysceifiog, Eithinog, Van- 
hadlog, Rhedynog, &c. olim appella- 
bantur; verum enim vero si cui heec 
mea non arriserit conjectura, in me- 
liorem excoquat sententiam, ultroque 
me inveniet assensurum. Nulla vero 
in Extenta Regia vel Episcopi de hac 
villa occurrit mentio ; idcirco ad aliam 
villam, ex accessu ut alibi visum sit, 
jampridem oportebat _ pertinuisse. 
Superiorem vero partem in parochia 
Llanfihangel se protendentem ad vil- 





Tuer TowNsHIP oF Berw. 


Tuis township is divided into two 
parts, upper and lower. Berw uchaf 
and Berw isa. It has derived its 
name, if I am not mistaken, from the 
great quantity of juniper trees, which 
appear to have been growing there 
once; for several places formerly re- 
ceived their appellations from groves, 
orchards, and such like, as Ysceifiog, 
Eithinog, Vanhadlog, Rhedynog, &c. 
If this conjecture of mine, however, 
should not be acceptable, let any 
other man invent a better meaning, 
and he shall find that I will willingly 
agree to it. There is no mention 
made of this township in either the 
Royal or Episcopal Extent; it must 
therefore from its propinquity, as it 
would elsewhere appear, have be- 
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lam de Porthamel, inferioremque in 
parochia Llanidan jacentem ad villam 
Tre’r beirdd, jure clientelari accessisse 
haud pauce indicant chartule, ex 
quibus autem chartulis quod ad Tre’r 
beirdd pars aliqua hujus villule atti- 
nebat, que Bethcelertiana villa erat, 
ad chartulam illam Jorwerthi ap Da- 
fydd ap Garw, in isthac villa, paulo 
ante descriptam inspiciendam revoco, 
que quidem luculentius certiusque 
quam dubitari posset, hane villulam 
una cum Tre’r beirdd a Cenobio de 
Bethcelert dominico et feudatorio 
nexu dependere recenset. In hac 
villa domus de Berw, loco uliginoso 
ac parum salubri ob crudos teterri- 
mosque ex vicina palude vapores se- 
pius aerem inquinantes, sita est. 


Hee sedes, ut ante memoravi, Ho- 
weli ap Llewelyn ap Dafydd erat, eo 
tempore a Bodowyr, cui olim inser- 
viebat, sejuncta, noveeque ad hune 
locum familie orituree, bonis avibus 
subministrabat exordiis. Howelo huic 
successit Ithelus filius, cujus filia He- 
lena, fratris morte, heredium adepta 
est, ac Johanni Holland ex Valencie 
Ducibus orto, nupta, familie sue 
gentilium mariti nomen cum heredi- 
tate aliquatenus aucta, reliquit. Jo- 
hanni Audoenus, Audoeno Edwardus, 
Edwardo Audoenus, in hac sede in- 
vicem successere. 


Hujus Audoeni filius Dom. Thomas 
Holland, miles, vir sagax ac potens, 
suos hinc inde limites dilatos amplia- 
vit. Hic celibem agens vitam, Au- 
doeno Holland e fratre nepoti, here- 
dium legavit. Audoenus hic Janam 
filiam Dom. Piercei Lloyd de Lligwy 
uxorem duxit, que aliquantulum rei 
addens familiari post Thomam filium 
Thome nepoti quod congesserat in 
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longed to another township. Indeed 
it is clear from several charters that 
the upper part, extending into the 
parish of Llanfihangel, was attached 
by right of homage to the township 
of Porthamel; and the lower, situate 
in the parish of Llanidan, to the 
township of Tre’r beirdd. That 
some portion of this township, the 
district of Beddgelert, belonged to 
Tre’r beirdd, I refer you for proof to 
the charter just described, of Ior- 
werth ap Dafydd ap Garw, in the 
latter township, which shews beyond 
all doubt that the township in ques- 
tion, together with Tre’r beirdd, de- 
pended by lordlyand feudal obligation 
upon the monastery of Beddgelert. 
The house of Berw is situated in a 
woody spot, which however is not 
healthy, owing to the raw and foul 
vapours which frequently pollute the 
air from the neighbouring marsh. 

This, as I before observed, was 
the residence of Howel ap Llewelyn 
ap Dafydd, being now separated 
from Bodowyr, to which it was for- 
merly subject, and it auspiciously 
subserved the commencement of a 
new family which was about to arise 
in this place. This Howel was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ithel, whose 
daughter Helena, by the death of 
her brother, acquired the estate; and 
having married John Holland, who 
was descended from the Dukes of 
Valence, she transmitted to her fa- 
mily her husband's surname, together 
with the property, now somewhat 
increased. In their turn, John was 
succeded by Owen, Owen by Ed- 
ward, and Edward by Owen, in this 
mansion. 

Sir Thomas Holland, knight, son 
of this Owen, a man of prudence and 
means, greatly enlarged the limits of 
his possessions on every side. Ha- 
ving lived a bachelor he bequeathed 
the estate to his fraternal nephew 
Owen Holland. This Owen married 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Pierce Lloyd, 
of Lligwy, who, adding somewhat to 
the property, left the whole of what 
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solidum reliquit. Thoma (eo eximize 
spei adolescente) presmatura morte 
a vivis sublato, Dom. Thomas Hol- 
land, patruelis ejus ac heres in insula 
Bermuda tunc agens, totum jam vin- 
dicat heredium, brevique redux, 
possurus est. 


Pars altera hujus ville, ic. Berw 
ucha in parochia Llanfihangel sita 
est, eoque enarrationem demitto. In 
hac inferiori parte, vel Berw isa, cujus 
jam memini, hoc duntaxat a me jam 
perstringendum est, scil. quod perinde 
ac Tre’r Beirdd sub qua fuit, et cujus 
fata secuta est, in exigua heredia tel- 
luris valde felicis disterminata inveni- 
atur, ex cujus visceribus carbonem 
fossilem in hac insula, facile optimum 
modo sagax applicetur industria, posse 
erui, nullus dubito. Ex his exiguis 
heerediis, in quee heec villula divisa est, 
bene multa familie Hollandiane cui 
assident ab antiquis heredibus jam- 
pridem divendita sunt, reliqua vero 
jam dno. Francisco Bulkeleyde Porth- 
amel, Johanne Griffith de Coedane, 
aliisque heredum priscorum paucis, 
hereditario jure possidentur. 


PAaROCHIA DE LLANEDWEN. — VILLA 
DE PoRTHAMEL. 


Vita hee de Porthamel duas preeci- 
pue sub se complectitur parochias, 
Llanedwen nimirum, et Llandaniel 
Fab. Llanedwen, de qua nunc agitur, 
pars hujus ville principaliorest, habens 
capellam propriam Sti. Aidani eccle- 
sie subnexam, Edwene cujusdam 
(Britannice gentis alteriusve, cum 
vox alienigenam sonet, plane sum ne- 
scius) nomini sacram, plurimas quippe 
hujus insule ecclesiolas virorum fo- 
minarumque nominibus, qui post Sax- 
onum insultus, Britannorumque ad 
hos angulos recessus claruerunt, 
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she had amassed, after the death of 
Thomas son of Thomas, to her ne- 
phew. Thomas (a youth of great 
promise) having been removed from 
the land of the living, by a prema- 
ture death, Mr. Thomas Holland, his 
cousin-german and heir, living at the 
time in the island of Bermuda, now 
claims the whole estate, and is about 
to return shortly to take possession. 

The other part of this township, 
namely, Berw uchaf, is situated in 
the parish of Llanfihangel, and there- 
fore I shall not describe it here. In 
reference to the lower part, or Berw 
isa, which I have just been men- 
tioning, I must make one observation 
only, that is to say, that like Tre’r 
beirdd, to which it was subordinate, 
and the fate of which it has followed, 
it would be found to have been di- 
vided into small farms of very rich 
land, from the depth of which I 
doubt not but that coals may be dug, 
if judicious industry be employed 
for the purpose. Of the small farms, 
into which the township is divided, 
a good many have long since been 
sold by former proprietors to the 
Holland family, whose estate they 
adjoin: the remainder are now pos- 
sesed in right of inheritance by Mr. 
Francis Bulkeley of Porthamel, John 
Griffith of Coedane, and a few others 
of the old heirs. 


ParisH oF LLANEDWEN.—TOowNSHIP 
oF PoRTHAMEL. 


THE township of Porthamel for the 
most part comprehends two parishes, 
that it to say, Llanedwen and Llan- 
deiniol Fab. Llanedwen, the subject 
of our present remarks, forms the 
principal part of the township, having 
its own chapel, subordinate to the 
church of St. Aidan, which is dedi- 
cated to the name of a certain Edwen, 
(I am ignorant whether she was of 
the British race or not, as the word 
has a foreign sound.) I find that 
most of the churches in this island 
are dedicated to the names of men 
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invenio dedicatas. Ville nostre de 
Porthamel quonam a fonte nomen 
dimanaverat, an a quodam Romano 
nescio quem Aimilio qui se suosque 
hic (nescio quando) transjecit ad- 
venas, ut quidem vellent Porth Aemil, 
ie. Portus Aimilii ; an a frequen- 
tiori hic in hac insulam trajectu 
Porthamel, i.e. portus frequens; an 
denique a parvula ibi Chersoneso olim 
dicta Moel y don, nunc sabulo et arena 
interclusa, Porth ym Moel, i.e. por- 
tus in promontoriolo positus, et Cefn 
ym Mwlch, loci proprietate nunc Cefn 
amwlch (lingua tractu temporis non- 
nihil divergente) communiter appel- 
latur, a quibus, inquam, ex his etymis 
videatur nomen mihi hac in re, si 
copia litem dirimendi foret concessa, 
ego ultimee faverem conjecture ; et 
villam hance, cum portum palam sonet, 
a trajectu ad hoc promontoriolum al- 
lambentibus illud utrinque fluctibus 
probabilius vocabulum pronunciarem 
mutuari; atque inde nomen Portha- 
mel toti villee perinde ac alterius ville, 
i..e Porthaethwy, a tali trajectu fuisse 
inditum conjectura admodum facili 
assequendum esse, neque immerito, 
mihi sane persuasissimum est. Ma- 
nerium olim hee villa erat, si quibus- 
dam credamus chartulis, per quas 
precipuum celebrioremque hujus vil- 
le locum, Maenol Porthamel, i.e. 
Manerium de Porthamel nuncupatum 
comperi; neque hoe absimile, nam 
complures sub se colligit villulas vel 
hamlettas, quod utique haud nisi ma- 
neriis convenire liquet: et quod re 
ipsa manerii nomen, olim usurpaverat, 
hee subsequens chartula indicio erit. 
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and women, who flourished after 
the Saxon conquest, and after the 
Britons had retired into these cor- 
ners. From what origin the name of 
the township of Porthamel is derived, 
whether from some Roman called 
Emilius, who, some time or other, 
conveyed himself and his alien men 
over at this place, as some would 
say, Porth Aemil, i.e. the port of 
AGmilius; or whether it is Porthamal, 
or the frequent port, from the cross- 
ing over into the island here being 
especially great; or lastly, whether 
from the small peninsula formerly 
there, called Moel y don, but now 
shut up by sand and gravel, it be 
named Porth ym Moel, i.e. the port 
on the promontory, as Cefn ym 
Mwleh (the style of the language 
having in course of time suffered 
some little alteration) is now com- 
monly called Cefn amlweh; if I 
were allowed to judge from which 
of these etymologies the name was 
derived, I should be in favour of the 
last conjecture, and would say that 
the township, as the word port is 
clear, in all probability borrowed its 
appellation from the passage over to 
that elbow land, which was washed 
on both sides by the waves. And I 
am thoroughly persuaded that the 
name Porthamel was thence im- 
posed upon the whole township, just 
as I easily and with reason surmise 
that another township, i.e. Porth- 
aethwy, received its name from a 
similar ferry. The township in ques- 
tion was formerly a manor if we may 
believe certain charters, in which I 
find that the principal and most cele- 
brated place of this township was 
named Maenol Porthamel, i.e. the 
Manor of Porthamel. Nor is this 
unlikely, for it contains several vil- 
lages or hamlets, which circumstance 
indeed does not appear to accord 
with the character of aught but ma- 
nors: and that it pation. bore the 
name of a manor, the subjoined char- 
ter will shew: 
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_ Charta de Maenol Porthamel. 


“‘ Meredydd ap Davydd ap Howel 
&c. dedi et concessi &c. Howelo ap 
Davydd ap Howel de Maenol Porth- 
amel &c. unum fundum meum qui 
vocatur Tyddyn Eneon ddu or neu- 
add &c. habend. et tenend. eidem &c. 
pro £9. 9s. 8d. sterlingorum. Dat. 
apud. Bodlew, ann. R. R. Edwardi 
3ii 44°.” 


Facile ego fateor Davisium nostra- 
tem Maenol pro heredio seu preedio 
suo Glossemate reddidisse, verum 
enim vero Maenol idem ille ac Mae- 
nor synonyme subjunxit, quod Mane- 
rium procul dubio sonat; nec hoc 
renuit vir ille doctus, sed tantum non 
dicit; quippe qui, ut solet, verbum 
illud poetarum exemplis, qui laxiores 
sensibus verborum dare habenas, quam 
res ferunt, seepissime sunt soliti, inter- 
pretatus est; sed hoc pro re certa 
compertum ; tenuras ubicunque sint, 
quibus plurime subjiciuntur villule, 
pro manerio reputatas et acceptas esse 
oporteat; it aque cum hee villade 
Porthamel suas sub se hamlettas re- 
condiderit, et cui in authenticis scrip- 
tis manerii titulus ascribatur, quidni 
et. manerii nomen ei agnoscatur? 
Hoc quoquo obiter notandum meruit, 
viz. hane percelebrem villam, vel si 
placet manerium, in chartula illa ve- 
tusta de Clynnog ante memorata, inter 
alias principum virorum donationes 
eidem ecclesize occurrere appropri- 
atam, ubi sub illius secundo titulo 
legitur,— 

“ Et Tegware Rex dedit Porthamel.” 


Quis etenim ille regulus, et quo 
tempore auram traxit, ex albo nostra- 
lium principum prorsus evanuit recor- 
datio, ac etiam quamdiu se illi eccle- 
sie substitutam ancillata est hee villa 
de Porthamel, quibusque manibus a 
sacro eo se subduxit vinculo, alte in- 
queeritenti indormierunt historie ; ut- 
cunque enim se ea ses habuit, hanc 
aliqua post secula villam liberam, i.e. 
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The Charter of Maenol Porthamel. 


“JT, Meredydd ap Dafydd ap 
Howel, &c., do give and grant, &c., 
to Howel ap Dafydd ap Howel, of 
Maenol Porthamel, &c., one farm, 
which is called Tyddyn Eneon ddu 
or Neuadd, &c., to have and to hold 
&c., for £9. 9s. 8d. sterling. Given 
at Bodlew, in the 44th year of King 
Edward III.” 


I readily admit that our country- 
man Davies has in his Dictionary 
rendered Maenol by a farm or inhe- 
ritance, but yet. he has made Maenol 
to be the same as maenor, which 
undoubtedly signifies a manor. Nor 
does that learned man reject this 
meaning, only he does not mention 
it; for as usual he has interpreted the 
word after the example of the poets, 
who are very often wont to give 
rather lax reins to the sense of 
words. But this is certain, that 
tenures wherever they be, to which 
several villages are subject, ought to 
be deemed and regarded as manors; 
therefore, since the township of 
Porthamel has possessed its own 
hamlets, and has the title of manor 
ascribe to it in authentic documents, 
why should not also the name of 
manor be allowed to it? This also 
deserves to be noted by the way, 
that the renowned township, or if you 
please, manor, under consideration, 
is found in the old charter of Clynog, 
before mentioned, to have been ap- 
propriated, among other donations of 
princes, to the said church. It is 
there read under the second title,— 
“And King Tegwaret gave Porth- 
amel.” 

But all mention as to who that 
king was, and when he lived, has 
disappeared from the annals of our 
princes. Histories likewise have fail- 
ed, the deepest researches, relative 
to the length of time that the town- 
ship of Porthamel was subservient 
to that Church; nor do they say by 
what hands it disentangled itself 
from that sacred bond. Howsoever 
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nulli alteri preter Regem clientele 
debitum absolventem invenimus; ea- 
que de causa omnino regiam fuisse, 
ac eo nomine maxima parte ad Lo- 
varcham ap Bran celeberrimum co- 
moti Maenensis satrapam, qui, sub 
principe, hujus ville dominus erat, e 
re agraria pertinuisse. Hic Lovar- 
chus, vir vere nobilis ac potens e 
quindecim viratu nostro imprimis 
unus, has terras suas, quas in hac 
regione possidebat, a Tudwallo Clau- 
do, (Tudwall Gloff) Roderici magni 
totius Wallie principis, filio, a quo 
paterno sanguine tune sexta pende- 
bat propagine, forsan una cum nata~ 
libus traduxit, vel forte a Griffino ap 
Cynan alio Venedotie principe, cui 
a consiliis ut maxime charus erat, 
has terras ipse primus adeptus est. 
Prior mihi magis arridet conjectura, 
quod scil. ab antecessoribus sibi he- 
redium et dominium hujus manerij 
descendebat, quia in his terris patris 
(Cae Maes Bran) avique (Carreg 
Dyfnwal) ejus nomina, hinc inde loca 
sunt ad hunc retinentia. Mansionem 
habuit suam prope Plascoch, ubi Llys 
Llowarch ap Bran usque hodiernum 
ab accolis indigitatur diem: ex ejus 
ruderibus ille notabiles edes viz. 
Plascoch (aiunt) magna ex parte 
extructe sunt. Ex Extenta Regia 
Edw. 3 tempore confecta, hunc Lo- 
varchum ap Bran ap Dyfnwal sua 
inter tres natos, scil. Jorwerthum, 
Caducanum, et Madocum hercisci 
heredia liqueat observare, ex quibus 
profecto Genearchis multe suborte 
sunt familie, quarum duodecim ad 
minimum in hac rectoria usque nunc 
sua heredia tuebantur Lovarchane 
progenies, ac etiam nunc possident. 


De hac villa quee suo ambitu has 
complectitur hamlettas, scil. Llaned- 
wen, Llanddeiniel vel Bodlew, Bodo- 
wyr, Myfyrion, Berw uchaf, Cefn 
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that happened, we find that this 
township was after some centuries 
free, that is, not paying feudal duty 
to any one besides the king, and 
therefore that it was altogether re- 
gal, and in that respect belonged 
for the most part, according to the 
agrarian rule, to Llywarch ap Bran, 
that most eminent governor of the 
comot of Menai, who was, under the 
prince, lord of the said — 
This Llywarch, a man truly noble 
and powerful, and the first of the 
fifteen tribes, may have inherited the 
lands which he possessed in this dis- 
trict, as well as his birth, from Tud- 
wal Gloff, son of Roderig the Great, 
prince of all Wales, from which pa- 
ternal stock he was then the sixth in 
descent; or perhaps he obtained 
these lands directly from Gruffydd 
ab Cynan, another prince of North 
Wales, to whom he was peculiarly 
dear in counsel. I am more inclined 
to the former conjecture, namely, that 
the inheritance and lordship of this 
manor descended to him from his 
predecessors, from observing on every 
side in these lands, localities retaining 
the names of his father, (as Cae Maes 
Bran,) and of his grandfather, (as 
Carreg Dyfnwal.) He had his re- 
sidence near Plascoch, where Llys 
Llywarch ap Bran is pointed out by 
the inhabitants to this day: and they 
say that that remarkable house, Plas- 
goch, was, in a great measure, built 
from its materials. You may see in 
the Royal Extent which was com- 
piled in the time of Edward III., that 
this Llywarch ap Bran ap Dyfnwal di- 
vided his estate among his three 
sons, Iorwerth, Cadwgan, and Ma- 
dog, from which stocks sprang seve- 
ral families, twelve of which at least, 
descended from Llywarch, have in 
this Rectory kept their inheritance 
until now, and are still in possession 
of the same. 

Relative to this township, which, 
in its circuit, embraces the following 
hamlets, Llanedwen, Llanddeiniol, 
or Bodlew, Bodowyr, Myfyrion, Berw 
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poeth, Treysgawen, ex Extenta heec 
accipias recordanda, viz. Porthamel 
villa libera est, et sunt in eadem villa 
7 allodia, de quibus Evan Wyddel, 
Griffinus ap Gronw, aliique coheredes 
tenent unum Wele vocatum Wele 
Jorwerth ap Llowarch, pro quo red- 
dunt dno Regi 36 sol. et 8 den. per 
annum; et sunt in eodem Wele 6 
boviatus terree de escheta dni in ma- 
nibus Evan Wyddel et Griffini ap 
Gronw, redduntque inde quolibet 
anno ultra Extent. 5 sol., et omnes 
coheredes ejusdem Wele, preter 
heredes Goroni ap Meredydd, Griffin 
ap Meredydd, et Howel ap Mere- 
dydd, debent facere opus manerii de 
Rhossir, et faciunt sectam ad comita- 
tum et hundredum, et solvunt pro 
quolibet relevio 10 sol. ; totidemque 

ro quolibet amobro, cum acciderint. 

adocus ap Howel ap Madoc, Gronw 
ap Jorwerth, aliique coheredes, te- 
nent secundum Wele vocatum Wele 
Madoc ap Llowarch, redduntque inde 
Dno Regi 15 sol. et 6 den. per annum. 
Evanus ap Madoc ap Philip, Howel 
ap Gwyan, Evanus ap Llewelyn, 

iique coheredes sui, tenent tertium 
Wele vocatum Wele Cadwgan ap 
Llowarch, indeque reddentes Dno 
Regi 14 sol. et 8 den. per annum; 
et est in eodem Wele una medietas 
unius boviatus terre de escheta, que 
estimatur vicesima pars istius Wele. 
Hee sunt allodia filiorum Llowarchi 
ap Bran in hac villa; his enim inse- 
quuntur, que eo tempore ad alios 
viros spectabant, preesertim ad cujus- 
dam Meredici filios, inter quos reliqua 
hujus ville allodia juribus propriis 
disterminata videntur. Ad hos enim 
Extenta. Evanus ap Gronw, Evanus 
ap Davydd goch, aliique coheredes 
sui, tenent quartum Wele vocatum 
Wele Menew ap Moreiddic, et reddunt 
inde dno Regi 7 sol. et 5 den. per an- 
num. Meiric et Adda fratres aliique 
coheredes sui tenent quintum Wele, 
vocatum Wele Isac ap Moreiddic, et 
reddunt dno Regi 5 sol. et 3 den. per 
annum. Evanus ap Jorwerth ap 


Cyfnerth et Angharad goch filia Jor- 
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uchaf, Cefn poeth, Treysgawen, you 
will find it thus recorded, viz.,.— 
Porthamel is a free township, and 
in it are seven allodies, one of which 
called Wele Iorwerth ap Llywerch, 
is held by Evan Wyddel, Gruffydd 
ap Gronw, and other coheirs, who 
pay for it to the King, the annual 
rent of £1. 16s. 8d.; and in the said 
Wele, are six plough lands, an escheat 
of the lord, held by Evan Wyddel 
and Gruffydd ap Gronw, who pay 
for it mre the sum of five shillings. 
And all the coheirs of the said Wele, 
except the heirs of Goronw ap Me- 
redydd, Gruffydd ap Meredydd, and 
Howel ap Meredydd, are bound to 
perform the manorial work of Rhos- 
hir, and to do suit at the Courts 
of the county and hundred; and for 
every relief they pay ten shillings; 
and so much for every amobr, when- 
ever they happen. Madog ap Howel 
ap Madog, Gronw ap Iorwerth, and 
other coheirs, hold the second Wele, 
called Wele Madog ap Llywarch, 
and they pay for it to the King, the 
annual sum of fifteen shillings and 
sixpence. Evan ap Madog 7 Philip, 
Howel ap Gwyan, Evan ap Llewelyn, 
and other coheirs, hold the third 
Wele, called Wele Cadwgan ap 
Llywarch, paying to the King, the 
annual rent of fourteen shillings and 
eight pence; and there is in the said 
Wele, one mediate of one escheated 
plough land, which is reckoned as 
the twentieth part of the Wele. 
These are the allodies of the sons 
of Llywarch ap Bran in the township 
in question: then follow what at that 
time belonged to other men, especi- 
ally to the sons of some Meredig, 
among whom the remaining allodies 
of this township appear to have been 
divided according to their just claims. 
Of them the Extent observes, — 
Einion ap Gronw, Evan ap Davydd 
Goch, and their other coheirs, hold 
the fourth Wele, called Wele Menew 
ap Moreiddig, and pay to the King, 
the annual rent of seven shillings 
and five pence. The brothers, Mei- 
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werthi Vychan tenent sextum Wele, 
vocatum Wele Jeuaf ap Moreiddic, 
et reddent inde dno Regi 9 sol. et 10 
den. perannum. Evanus ap Tegerin 
ap Bleddyn, Evanus ap Cyfnerth ddu, 
et alii coheredes sui, tenent septimum 
Wele vocatum Wele Tegerin ap Mo- 
reiddic et reddunt inde dno Regi 7 
sol. et 2 den. per annum. Omnes 
autem horum septem allodiorum he- 
redes, preter heredes Goroni ap 
Meredydd, Griffini ap Meredydd, et 
Howel ap Meredydd, qui non debent 
facere opus manerii, debent facere 
sectam ad comitatum et hundredum, 
ac pro quolibet relevio 10 sol. toti- 
demque pro quolibet amobro, cum 
acciderint, solvere debent, et opus 
dicti manerii facere consueverunt. 
Heeredes vero Wele Tegerini ap Mo- 
reiddic ad cursum stalonis prestan- 
dum tenentur. 


Porro in hac Extenta, quee Jiberos 
hujus ville tenentes recenset nihil de 
Henrico ap Meredydd ddu, Evani 
Wyddel fratre majori, qui tunc floruit 
apud Porthamel observare liquet, quod 
sane mihi argumento est, has terras 
de Maenol Porthamel, dominium 
manerium fuisse, et easdem ideo ex- 
emptionem e regio censu olim obti- 
nuisse, et, quod semper maneriis pro- 
prium est, ne teruncium Regi usque 
hune diem solvere tenetur; eaque de 
causa opinor hoc allodium (sicut et 
alia feuda dominica) esse extra Ex- 
tentam derelictum; et si hoc fuit 
Lovarchi ap Bran, dni de Mene, et 
inter satrapas Venedotie imprimis 
inclyti, capitale manerium, nullum est 
mirum id in Extenta omitti, nec ultra 
quispiam miretur Lovarchum hunc a 
suo principe summe merentem, suum 
suo loco habuisse manerium, imo 


rig and Adda, and other coheirs, 
hold the fifth Wele, called Wele 
Isaac ap Moreiddig, and pay to the 
King, five shillings and three pence 
a year. Evan ap lorwerth ap Cyfn- 
erth, and Angharad Goch, daughter 
of Iorwerth Vychan, hold the sixth 
Wele, called Wele Jeuaf ap Moreid- 
dig, and pay to the King, the annual 
rent of nine shillings and ten pence. 
Evan ap Tegerin ap Bleddyn, Evan 
ap Cyfnerth ddu, and others their 
coheirs, hold the seventh Wele, cal- 
led Wele Tegerin ap Moreiddig, and 
pay to the King, the sum of seven 
shillings and two pence, annually. 
All the heirs of these seven allodies, 
except the heirs of Goronw ap Me- 
redydd, Gruffyd ap Meredydd, and 
Howel ap Meredydd, who are not 
obliged to perform manorial work, 
are in duty bound to do suit at 
the Courts of the county and hun- 
dred, and to pay ten shillings for 
every relief, and the same amount 
for every amobr, whenever they 
happen; and they are wont to per- 
form the work of the manor. The 
heirs of Wele Tegerin ap Moreiddig, 
indeed, are obliged to attend to their 
course of stalonage. 

You cannot find, however, in this 
Extent, which enumerates the free 
tenants of the township, anything 
about Kenrig ap Meredydd ddu, the 
elder brother of Evan Wyddel, who 
then flourished in Porthamel: and this 
circumstance proves to me that these 
lands of Porthamel constituted a ma- 
norial lordship, and that they were 
formerly on that account exempted 
from the royal census, and, what is 
always characteristic of manors, it is 
not bound to pay a farthing to the 
King, even to this day. It is for 
that reason, I think, that this allody 
(as was the case with other feudal 
lordships,) was left out of the Extent. 
And if this was the capital manor of 
Llywarch ap Bran, Lord of Menai, 
and the most illustrious of the chiefs 
of North Wales, it is not to be won- 
dered at that it was omitted in the 
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magis non habuisse miraretur, cum 
nihil illius temporis principibus so- 
lennius quam proceres suos dominiis 
ac maneriis cohonestare, ut opem sibi, 
cum indiguerint, presto ferrent, et ut 
tam in bello quam in pace, honoris et 
potestatis ergo, illi magis valeant et 
effulgeant. Ceterum ex his liquido 
constiterit totam hance villam inter 
Lovarchum ap Bran et ipsum Mere- 
dicum, nemine alio participe, extitisse 
divisum. Quis ille Merofinen, quibus 
rognatus natalibus, et quinam ab 
ilo oriundi, minimum reportare vesti- 
gium non potis sum. Gens sua aut 
prorsus evanuit, aut Lovarchane 
nuptiis insita, aut aliigenis suas terras 
vendidit ; hoc enim verisimile duco, 
quoniam ex antiquis hujus ville pro- 
prietariis, vix aliquem novi qui suam 
ex Lovarchana prosapie non duxit 
pe ease veruntamen non diffitebor 
multas penes me esse chartulas, plus- 
quam trecentis abhinc annis confectas, 
quibus nomina que alteram sapiunt 
originem (etsi nunc oblita) passim 
interseruntur. His missis ad propo- 
situm redeo, quod per familias hac 
die notas discurrere stylum dirigit. 


Extent, nor would any one be sur- 
prised that this Llywarch, deserving 
everything of his prince, had his ma- 
nor here; indeed, the wonder would 
have been if he had not, since no- 
thing was more usual for princes of 
that period than to honour their no- 
bility with lordships and manors, in 
order that they might assist them 
when in need, and, as well in war 
as in peace, they might with a view 
to honour and power, be the more 
able and magnificent. Nevertheless, 
it is quite clear that the whole of this 
township was divided between Lly- 
warch ap Bran and Meredig, no one 
else having any share of it. Butas to 
who Meredig was, and of what pa- 
rentage he sprang, and who were 
his offspring, I cannot find the least 
vestige. Lither his family has totally 
disappeared, or has been grafted by 
marriages upon that of Llywarch, or 
has sold its land to strangers: I think 
this very likely, since I do not know 
hardly one of the old proprietors of 
this township, who has not derived 
his origin from the Llywarch stock; 
nevertheless, I will not deny but 
that I have in my possession many 
documents, compiled more than three 
hundred years ago, in which are 
names every where interspersed 
which smack of another origin, (al- 
though now forgotten.) But dis- 
missing these matters, I return to 
the point which directs my pen to 
write of the families known in the 
present day. 





MONA MEDLEVA. 
No. XII. 


PENMON PRIORY. 


TuE earliest account, which we find of any religious esta- 
blishment having been founded hereabouts, attributes its ori- 
gin to Einion Frenhin, son of Owain Danwyn ab Einion 
Yrth, ab Cunedda; the same religious and munificent prince 
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who also founded the religious house at Bardsey in conjunc- 
tion with St. Cadfan, and the church of Llanengan or Llan- 
einion Frenhin, in Caernarvonshire. He placed his brother, 
or according to other accounts, his nephew, Seiriol, over this 
new establishment at the north-eastern extremity of Angle- 
sey, and from the latter it derived the appellation of Cor 
Seiriol. This was during the first half of the sixth century ; 
and, though we know nothing of the domestic history of the 
house at that period, we learn that it ultimately became so 
celebrated for sanctity, as to have attracted the notice of the 
men of Llychlyn, the northern rovers who frequently visited 
the coasts of the Irish channel, and especially those of An- 
glesey; but they were drawn hither, in this instance, by 
better motives than those of plunder, since we are informed 
that they came for the purpose of obtaining religious in- 
struction." 

Some doubt has existed as to whether the monastery 
was originally founded on the small island, called in the 
first instance, Glanach or Glanauch,’ and afterwards Ynys 
Seiriol, in memory of the sainted head of the house,—or on 
the main land at the spot called Penmon. From the circum- 
stance of this foundation having been made by the same per- 
son, and nearly at the same time as Bardsey, we are inclined 
to follow out the analogy of the idea of similar position, and 
to infer that in both instances the prince established a holy 
man, with a body of religious brethren, on either island; and 
that afterwards, on the community becoming enlarged, its 
principal dwelling place was removed to the main land. 

1 See Rees's Welsh Saints, p. 212, from which Work the above account 
is taken. 

2 The Rev. Hugh Davies Owen, D.D., the present learned incumbent of 
Penmon and Llanfaes, has favoured us with the following communication 
upon the ancient name of the island :—“ Giraldus Cambrensis says of Puffin 
Island, ‘This island is called in Welsh Ynys Lenach, or Priest's Island, 
because many bodies of saints are deposited there, and no woman is suffered 
to enter it.’ Sir Richard Colt Hoare says, ‘Ynys Lenach, now known by 
the name of Priestholme Island, bore also the title of Ynys Seiriol, from a 
saint who resided upon it in the 6th century. It is also mentioned by Dug- 
dale and Pennant, under the appellation of insula Glannauch. Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, founder of Penmon, Holyhead and Bangor, cotemporary with 
King Arthur, was interred on this island.’ Glanog was the name of a Lord 
of an extensive territory which was overwhelmed by the sea near the close 
of his life, at the end of the fifth century, the remains of whose Lordship 
are the present Lavan Sands; and may not this Lord Glanog have been 
buried there and given the island the name of Glannauch ?” 
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Purposes of security and retirement, no doubt, led to the 
choosing of an insular situation in both cases; and as each 
island was resorted to by pilgrims, or by persons anxious to 
consult the holy recluses who dwelt there, a subordinate 
religious establishment arose in one case at Aberdaron, in 
the other at Penmon. Pilgrims might possibly rest at these 
places to pray, and to wait for an opportunity of crossing the 
rapid straits that separated each island from the main land: 
but the fate of these succursal houses was, in some respects, 
dissimilar. Aberdaron never rose above the rank of a small 
collegiate church, and all trace of its being a collegiate body 
had disappeared before the Dissolution: Penmon came to 
usurp the functions of the original establishment; and, at the 
Dissolution, the religious community was found located on 
the main land, not on the little island. Not so dissimilar, 
however, has been their condition in other respects. Aber- 
daron church still exists; but desecrated and abandoned: 
Penmon church also exists, part of it closed up, and the rest 
allowed to remain in a condition anything but satisfactory; 
while the conventual buildings are turned partly into a farm 
house, and are partly in ruins. 

The island of Glanach had indeed the advantage of utter 
seclusion; but the promontory of Penmon must have been, 
in early days, —for it is so even now, — one of the sweetest 
spots for the residence of those, who wished to be out of the 
busy world, which could be discovered. The escarpments 
of the limestone cliffs used, but a few years since, to be over- 
shadowed by secular trees, and all around the monastery 
rose a green and leafy shade, giving it an air of sylvan seclu- 
sion: but the cliffs have been lately quarried for lime-stone, 
and most of their verdant protectors have been levelled with 
the ground. Even yet, however, enough remains to testify 
to the former beauty of the spot, and to make it a place of 
favourite resort for all lovers of history and of nature. 

The religious brethren who first settled on the island with 
St. Seiriol, were no doubt of that simple order, which existed 
in Britain previous to the introduction of foreign rules from 
Rome, and afterwards they were, like their brethren of 
Bardsey, changed into Canons Regular of the order of St. 
Augustine; though, at what precise period, we are unable 
from any documentary evidence to ascertain. We know 
nothing of the early history of the community except that 
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the little island, from its well-known sanctity, became, like 
Bardsey, a chosen spot of sepulture. The first head, St. 
Seiriol, is related to have gone periodically across Anglesey tu 
meet his religious friend St. Cybi, who, coming from his own 
monastery at Holyhead, used to meet him about half way, at 
Clorach, near Llanerchymedd. We also learn that Nidan, 
the son of Gwrvyw ab Pasgen ab Urien Rheged, was said to 
have been a member of this monastery; and that Elaeth 
Frenhin, a northern chief and a bard, spent his latter days 
within its walls.’ Edwal, a son of Griffith ab Cynan, Prince 
of Wales, was abbot or prior here about the year 1130. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, in mentioning the recluses of the holy 
isle, states the tradition as extant in his time of their being 
overrun and troubled with mice, whenever they happened to 
disagree amongst each other; a tradition which, as far as it 
goes, is partially founded on fact, inasmuch as the Norwegian 
rat abounds in swarms on the island at the present day, and 
if left to itself would almost extirpate the puffins and rabbits, 
for which the island is celebrated, and from whence it derives 
its modern name of Puffin Island. 

There is another and a more important tradition con- 
nected with this island, to the effect that it was once joined 
to the main land, in the direction of Penmaen Mawr, where 
now only the Lavan sands exist; and a long spit of rocks, 
stretching out in that direction from the south-eastern extre- 
mity of the island, is said to be the remains of a causeway, 
used by travellers to arrive thither. The Menai strait is said 
at that time to have been only like a river, and to have had 
its exit into the main sea after passing through Penmon 
Sound, far out to the north-west of the island, where it was 
met by the Conwy flowing between Llandudno and Ynys 
Seiriol.2 We only mention the tradition here, without going 
into a discussion upon its merits, which is properly reserved 
for another place; but we wish merely to record our own 
opinion, from geological data, that though the course of the 
Menai and the outlines of its shores have undergone appa- 
rently more than one important change of form, we see no- 
thing improbable in what the tradition states to have been 


Re Rees’s Welsh Saints; and Williams's Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the 
‘ymry. 

2 See that excellent compendium of Local History, the Rev. R. Williams's 
History of Aberconwy. 
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the fact. But whether the final insulation of Ynys Sei- 
riol had not taken place long before the religious commu- 
nity was settled there is certainly questionable; else the iso- 
lation of their retreat would not have been complete.’ 

That Penmon was a well-known spot in early times, may 
be inferred from the following casual mention of it by 
Cynddelw: — 

Hyd Gaer Gaint, i gadw braint Brython, 

Hyd Gaer Llyr, a hyd Gaer Lleon, 

Hyd Ystreigyl Eingyl, hyd Aeron ydd aeth 
Ei benaeth o Benmon. 


As far as to Canterbury, to preserve the right of the Britons, 
As far as to Leicester, and as far as to West Chester, 
As far as to Ystreigyl of the Angles, as far as to Aeron has 
extended 
His sovereignty from Penmon. 

The history of the priory till the time of Edward I. is only 
to be learnt from its charters; and these we find fully recited 
and confirmed in the charter of Inspeximus granted to the 
house by the conqueror of Wales in the 23rd year of his 


reign. 
CHARTER OF INSPEXIMUS OF EDWARD I. 
(From Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. ii. p. 338. Edit. 1661.) 


Prioratus pe GuannaucH IN WALLIA. 
Carta Regis Edwardi primi, Donatorum concessiones recitans 


et confirmans. 
The king to the archbishops, &c., greeting. We have 
ore inspected the charter which L. formerly Prince of 


North Wales gave to the Canons of the Isle of Glan- 
nauch, in these words: To all the faithful in Christ who shall see or 
hear this writing, L., Prince of North Wales, greeting in the Lord. 
What is conferred with the intent of piety ought to be rendered stable 
with a degree of firmness worthy of itself, so that it may not be 
changed by the malice of private persons, nor by lapse of me- 
mory, occurring through process of time, but may stand with its 
root firm for ever. Hence it is that we have thought right to notify 
to you all that we, with the intent of piety, and for the salvation of 


1 This subject was partially discussed at the Caernarvon Meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association in September, 1848; and it was then 
urged, as in the case of the Cantref y Gwaelod, that sufficient geological 
observations had not been made of the localities in question to warrant any 
positive conclusions. 
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our own soul and of the souls of our parents, have granted and con- 
firmed, in pure and perpetual alms, the Vill of Bagenig freely and 
quietly, without any service or exaction, with all its appurtenances 
in wood, in plain, in meadows, in pastures, in waters, in rivers, in 
mills, with all easements belonging to the same Vill, both falling short 
and exceeding, to our beloved brethren the Canons of the Isle of 
Glannauch. And in order that this donation and concession may 
remain ratified and unshaken, as well by us as by our heirs for ever, 
we have caused it to be corroborated by the authority of our seal. 
These being witnesses, Father Abraham of Aberthone, &c. Given 
at Kaerinarvon, in the year of Grace Mccxx1. on the ides of October. 

We have also inspected the charter of confirmation which David, 
son of the aforesaid Prince, gave to the Prior and Canons of the 
aforesaid Isle in these words: To all the faithful in Christ who shall 
see or hear these letters, David, son of the Lord L. Prince, greeting 
in the Lord. Know every one that the donation of the Lord L. our 
father, concerning the whole Vill of Bagenig, with all its appurte- 
nances, we, with the intent of divine piety, have granted to our 
beloved Prior and Canons of the Isle of Glannauch, and have con- 
firmed by this our present charter, according as the Lord L. our 
father has more fully and freely conferred and granted. In testimony 
of this matter we have caused these our letters patent to be corrobo- 
rated by the authority of our seal. These being witnesses, Mared, 
son of Richard, &c. Done in the Isle of Glannauc, in the Year of 
Grace mccxx1x. on the day of the Chair of St. Peter. Fare ye well 
all in the Lord always. 

We have also inspected the charter which Lewelin, Prince of 
Aberfrau and Lord of Snaudon, gave to the aforesaid Prior and Ca- 
nons in these words: To all the sons of Holy Mother Church who 
shall see or hear these letters, Lewelin, Prince of Aberfrau, Lord of 
Snaudon, greeting in the Lord. Know all men that we, for the sal- 
vation of our own soul and of our ancestors’, have given and granted, 
and by this our present charter have confirmed, to the Prior and Ca- 
nons of the Isle of Glannauc, serving God and the Blessed Mary 
therein, all the Abbadaeth of Penmon, with all its appurtenances in 
wood, in plains, in grazings, in pastures, in roads, in paths, and in 
all other its easements, and with all its bounds and limits as far as 
the Vill which is called Trefecastell, to be allowed by us and our 
heirs to be possessed by the same Prior and Canons and their succes- 
sors for ever, free and quit of all secular service. In order, therefore, 
that this our donation may have the strength of confirmation here- 
after, we have caused it to be corroborated by this present writing 
and by the authority of our seal. These being witnesses, Annian 
and Ad., brethren of the order of Preachers, &c. Given at Rosner 
on the fourth of the ides of April in the year of Grace the one thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-seventh. Fare ye well all in the Lord 


always. 
We have also inspected the charter of confirmation which David, 
son of the aforesaid Lewelin, gave to the aforesaid Canons in these 
ARCHEOL. CAMB, VOL. IV. H. 
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words: To all who shall see or hear these letters, David, son of the 
Lord Lewelin, greeting in the Lord. Know all men that we, by 
this our present charter, have confirmed to the Canons of the Isle of 
Glannauch the donation of the Lord L. our father, concerning the 
land of Penmon, according to the tenor of the charter which the Lord 
L. caused to be given to the same concerning the land aforesaid. In 
testimony of which, &c. Given at Kemeys on the first Sunday of 
Lent in the year of the Incarnation of our Lord mcoxxxvut. 

We have also inspected the charter of confirmation which Lewelin 
son of Griffin gave to the aforesaid Prior and Canons in these words : 
To all the faithful in Christ who shall see or hear these letters, Le- 
welin son of Griffin greeting in the Lord. Know all men that we, 
with the intent of divine piety, have given and by the present charter 
confirmed the donation and confirmation of the Lord L. the Prince, 
and David, our ancestors, concerning the whole Habidaet of Penmon, 
with all its appurtenances and the whole Vill of Cremlin, in like 
manner, according as the Lords L. and David more fully and freely 
gave, and granted, to the Prior and Canons of the Isle of Glanauc. 
And, in order that this our donation may remain ratified and unsha- 
ken hereafter, we have caused this charter to be corroborated by the 
authority of our seal. These being witnesses, David, &c. Done at 
: gs in the year of Grace mccxivu. on the day of the Epi- 

any. 

7 We have also inspected the charter of confirmation which Owen 
son of Griffin made to the aforesaid Prior and Canons in these words : 
To all the faithful in Christ who shall see or hear these letters, Owen 
son of Griffin greeting in the Lord. Know all men that we, with 
the intent of divine piety, have given and by this our present charter 
have confirmed to the Prior and Canons of the Isle of Glannauc, the 
donation and confirmation of the Lord L. the Prince, and of David, 
and L. our brother, our predecessors, concerning all the Habadaed of 
Penmon, Baginyc and Cremlyn, with all its appurtenances. And in 
order that this our donation may remain hereafter ratified and un- 
shaken, we have caused this charter to be corroborated by the autho- 
rity of our seal. These being witnesses, Lewelin, &c. Given at 
Baginyc on the xv‘ of the calends of October in the year of our Lord 
MCCXLVII. 

We also confirm the donations, concessions, &c., according as the 
above charters reasonably testify. These being witnesses, Edmund 
our brother, &c. Given by our hand at Lammays on the fourth day 
of May in the twenty-third year of our reign. 


The Vill of Bagenig or Baginyc, mentioned in the above 
charter, has not yet been identified with any known town- 
ship or parish in the island of Anglesey, although it must 
have been one of some importance, since Owen ap Griffin 
dates his charter from thence in 1247. The Vills of Cremlyn 
Mynach, and of Penmon, are easily determinable at the pre- 
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sent day; and the neighbouring Vill of Trefecastell or Tre’r 
Castell, still exists, as before described. It is to be re- 
gretted that Dugdale did not give the names of all the wit- 
nesses of the above charters in full, if they existed in the 
charter of Jnspexrimus, as they may be supposed to do; for 
the names of some of the priors and canons might thus have 
been preserved from oblivion. Probably, on search being 
made among the records of the Realm, this deficiency may be 
supplied. We will here only remark, that the name of 
“Abraham de Aberthone” as given in the first charter, is 
probably erroneously spelt by Dugdale’s transcriber for 
“Abraham de Adercon,” the latter being the abbreviation of 
Aberconwy. Rosner, in the second charter, should perhaps 
have been transcribed Rhoshir, the ancient name of Newbo- 
rough, in Anglesey. ‘“ Lammaes” is an ordinary corruption 
of Llanfaes, the neighbouring parish, in which stood the 
Franciscan priory, and the advowson of the church of which 
belonged to Penmon: and Kemeys, in the fourth charter, is 
written for Cemmaes, beyond Amlwch, on the northern side 
of the island, a place which was once a manor belonging to 
the Prince of North Wales; and now deserving, from its ex- 
cellent maritime position, to be a larger town than its more 
modern neighbour. 

The prior of Penmon is known to have been one of the 
three spiritual lords of Anglesey, and is believed to have had 
capital jurisdiction within his own limits. On a hill, a mile 
above the priory, and in a most conspicuous situation at a 
spot called Cae Crogi, may be still seen two large holes 
sunk in the limestone rock. These were for supporting the 
gallows upon which criminals were hung, and from hence 
their corpses, dangling in the wind, might be seen by all the 
country for miles around. 

It will have been observed from the above charter, that 
the priory was under the invocation of the Virgin Mary. 

The next document in which we find mention made of 
this priory, is the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas V. a.p. 1291. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TAXATIO PAP. NIC. V. 1291. 
(Record of Caernarvon, pp. 228, 229, 230.) 


"Fax “< 
~ Pventus Redd & obuenCones 
Priovia do Potollys.......0001.00sc000. XXX mre xls 
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=~ Bona Prioratus de Iskelenant. 
~ Prior Ket Villam de Tremelyn & 
Bangnyneuii & Pemmoii de Redd > Cij.8 iij.d ob — x* ij4 ob q 
eR inns caisbhsntahetasdlinnnee - 
~ Itmhetapud Buardseroyit cum pellib; 


cunictors & apib3 .............ceseeeee Xxvj° viij‘......... ij’ viiy & 
= Itm het de Randirkedent cum mo- 
lend & tres Cay ter¥ existefi in Vilt } x18 iiij 8 
PE Sidiiicdikns sctabebatbiimahsieus 
*~ Exitus Prioratus de Iskett. 
~ Prior het quinquaginta tres vacé exitus liij® ............ vs iij? ob q 
© Iti het quadraginta quatuor oues exitus xj® ............ xij? q 
* Sm* bonors Prioratus de Iskelennant...... xjti_ xij8 xd ob 
AEE CR innpenernimnindnsinves en xxiij’ inj d ob q 


By means of the charter given above, and from what we 
know of the localities, we are able to correct some of the 
names given in the above extracts; but Browne Willis, in his 
copy of the same document, has had these names altered by 
a friend, though upon what authority is not stated. We 
subjoin these various readings : — 


Rec. Caern.) Browne Willis. Actual orthography.) 
Petsllys Lecacen essai ai Prestholm abe eeenutns Pricstholm Ri 
Iskelenant.......... .... Tshellnant ........000000 Ynys glanawg? 
BOOEID .....0crcceeses THOMUGYM 22... v.s00000s Cremlyn (Mynach) 
Bangnyneufi ............ Waen, Gynfyn.......+. Bagenig ? 
je ee POM ai csinccsonvens Penmon 
Buardseroyll ...... aie Dwyardd y vod ...... Buarth Seiriol 
Randirkedert............ TP ceninuiies ders (unknown) 


How the corruption of Ynys glanaug or glanawg into 
Iskelenant could have taken place, except through the fault 
of a transcriber, it is difficult to conjecture ; and we have no 
means of knowing why in Willis’s list the names of Waen 
and G'ynfyn are introduced. Those who are acquainted with 
the spot will easily believe that Buarth Seiriol may have 
been productive in rabbit skins and honey; for at the point 
of Penmon is a rabbit-warren at the present day, and bees 
may very well have swarmed there on account of the aro- 
matic plants which flourish on its calcareous soil. 

Among the petitions of Kenynton (Kennington), 33 Edw. 
III., printed in the Record of Cuernarvon, p. 221, we find 
one relating to Penmon, and this constitutes the next point 
which we can recover of its history. The petition purports 
to be from the Prior and Convent of Penmon, reciting that 
the sheriff of Anglesey had levied £4. 16s. 2d. on the pro- 
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perty of the house, as stated in the Extent upon occasion of 
the last vacancy that had occurred in the headship, although 
no such demand had ever been made before on any similar 
occasion ; and further, that the Sheriff had levied 30s. upon 
them, as a fee to the Prince’s chamberlain for the Prior 
taking the oath of fealty to the prince. The reply made to 
this petition was, that, by the testimony of John de Havering 
and Hugh de Leominster, the priory of Prestholm had been 
vacant on two occasions while the above John was Justiciary, 
and Hugh Chamberlain, of North Wales; and that, during 
the time of such a vacancy, it was the duty of the sheriff to 
seize the temporalities of the priory, and only pay to the 
canons their personal expenses and the sums necessary for 
managing the concerns and property of the house, while 
whatever should remain, over and above such expenses, was 
to be accounted for to the prince. They declare, however, 
that the Prior was not bound to pay any fee to the Cham- 
berlain when he should have to take the oath of fealty, and 
—— restitution was ordered to be made of the sum so 
levied. 

The next document connected with the history of this 
priory is to be found published in the Record of Caernarvon, 
p. 249. It is entitled: — 

“ Valor temporalium Prioratus de Prestott fact’ p piorem & tenent’ 
dei Prioratus mense ffebruarii apud Penmon anno Regis Edwardi 
tercii post Conquestum xlviij°.” 

For all the details of this document, which concern the 
services and payments of the various tenants, we refer the 
reader to the original. They are mostly the same in each 
instance; and when any difference occurs it shall be noted 
in the subjoined account; we will content ourselves with 
giving the first entry, as a specimen of the rest, and then 
adding only a summary of the various items : — 

(7 Eua V’gh Jos ap Atha & at tenent Gaueit) 
Ithel ap Seysel. Et reddunt p Annu ad 
festum Oim Séoz ij’ iiij4. Et ad festum 
Philippi & Jacobi Aplos xviij4 et ad festum 
Sci Petri Ad uincta vij4. Et ad festum Oim 
Séoz reddunt xvj. hop fri mensura Diii iti 
nup Priné Wait & dabunt Amoby de v.38 
qii &c. & ret de v.8 qii &c. Et debent sect 
ad Cur déi Prioris de trib3 sept in tres sept. 
LR OO ices diesem F 


1 Probably, Pentraeth. 


Pentere! < piiij® v4, 
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Pentere. David ap Mad ap Ph & at tenent Gauellam 
SRO. recaps dativeiay emep visetncbweid ¢cerves vj § viij* ob 
Pentere. Mad ap Blethyn p terra Eua V’gh Joa ap 
Atha & at tenent Gauellam Griff Voyl 
cha cncssnionxtiasnadvveuas pessslecsrysveankaers ilij® viij? ob 
Et sunt in eadé iiij, carué qua quelibt fac 
vnii opus tempe seis G dre™ & vend illa 
opa hoc anno Dauid ap Blethin opus ad 
GE: cdtbonlevinetenpevis sive amienmsnreumbenes Sni* ij § viijé 
Llanne.'! Mat ép dd gogh & at tenent Gauellam Wyon 
NP TR can vcarsircdvepnsees » pevntegeneraseniies x 8 
Llanne. Res ap Teg & alii tenent Gauellam Houa ap 
PU drcianswinsetesssvartinns snetve + susie - 36 
David ap Jox Coyt? & at tenent Gauellam 
RIE ics sia siesvisvarieayistiaatbevcednivics iiij ix4 
Eign ap Jos & at tenent Gauelt voc Hann 
Welee Bemba’ 86) vnscoes0ccinsceersevereres ij® 174 ob 
Blethyii ap Madok Gogh & alii tenent Wet 
Dauid ap Mad ap Dauid We .. ............46. iiij® viiij4 ob 
Blethin ap Madoc & at tenent Wele Jewn 
TDD insicnsecisinnriciversecesnssivnveresinvegdes viij® viij ob 
David ap Eign Duy & at tenent Wele Meilyr 
WF FE SR episcnstidecornennvesnsienndsr ness . xvs yd 
Houa ap dd Vich'n & at tenent Gauellam 
Grono ap Purwyn We.............008 + ssressees vj® viij? ob 
Dauid ap Bign Duy & at tenent Gauett Madoc 
MG 53 sisasatavviyesisinocevnsinicveidintines vj® viij? ob 
Jos ap Nest V’gh Jeu‘n ap dd & at tenent 
Gauell Wym Gogh &.... ........sceeseeeee vj viij? ob 
Welym ap Mad et at tenent Gauell David 
 iianevnncentniicwsiin jovmnbietenieamans viij® viij4 ob 
ea liiji nijs_xj4 ob 
O™ y. opum in Autumpno pé opis ijt ....... xvijs vjé 
Suit Opum carué de iiij. Gauett de pentere pé opis 
viij@ ffri debi in festo Oim Séog.. ......... xiij crafi & dj. 


Willym ap Mad tefi cta terre itm redd p anni ad } 
fm Oim Scos vé. Et ad fm Aptoz Phi & 
Jacobi iiij4, Et_sot ad fm Pur bte Marie 
vnam gallinam pc j4. Et sot quot anno ad 
fm Oim Séos p opib; autumpfi x’. Et faciet 
vnu opus sup mundadde fossati molendini de 
Bageny pc opis ij4 et sot ret ij’ & Amobr ijs 
qi &c. Et debent sect Cur de Penmayn de 
trib; sept in tres sept. Suit’ redd & opt & 
CT IED osc sweneneiiecansseseniecrsarseneees 


> xxi d 





1 Query, Llanfaes ? 2 Query, Coch ? 3 Query, Goch ? 
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Nativi. Jeu‘n Weith redd p tert & teii suis que tenet 
itm oftia reddit? & Suid sicuti Pdéus Welym 


ap Mad fa¢ p Ann .............. Sn p Annii xxij4 
Et Bil Dauid Gutta & filii Goussanfryd &e.... xxiijé 
Gremlyn. Atha Moyle p teri Greth redd W&e............. xxij@ 
Atha Droyii p ter? Res ap Jos redd &c....... xxij4 
Lita PY. Dauid Greith reddit &...............s0000se0000 Smi* js 
Willym ap Mad p teri Jos ap Griffery exist 
in maii Diii sic dimis’ eidm We. .......... . iis ij? 
Joz ap dd Gutta p tert Goldryn &c. et fa 
oimia at vt dict Dauid Eirugh ............... xx 
Atha Moyl p tert Atha ap Saen &c............ i> vj4 


The above document does not give us any further insight 
into the history of this house except by affording some idea 
of the extent of its temporal possessions at the time it was 
drawn up. It throws a little light however on the name of 
Bagenig or Baginyc, of the old charters, by shewing that 
there was a mill on the spot. The only place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Penmon where a mill is said to have existed 
in ancient times, is Lleiniog, half-way between the priory and 
the manor of Tre’r Castell. No trace however of the name 
Baginyc, has been preserved on the spot. 

Tanner, in his Notitia Monastica, p. 699, quotes a docu- 
ment relating to Penmon as follows : — 

“Pat. 18 Ric. 2, p. 1, m. 10, pro priore de Prestholme et Pen- 
mon in North Wallia, pro eccl. de Penres et Lanmare in Anglesey 
appropriandis.” 

This probably fixes the date of the legal conveyance of the 
advowsons of Penrhos Llugwy and Llanfaes to the priory. 
We know from a document given by Browne Willis, in his 
History of Bangor Cathedral, p. 213, that in 1312 the tithes 
of Llanfaes belonged to the Dean and Chapter of Bangor. 
In the Record-office, at Bangor, there is a register called 
Benedict’s Register, which records, as we are informed by 
the Rev. John Jones of Llanllyfni, the confirmation of the 
election of Thomas de Trenthin to “the priory of St. Seiriol, 
of the order of St. Augustine, on June 4th, a.v. 1414. The 
Bishop of Bangor then having the power of a veto in the 
election.” The same learned antiquary informs us that “he 
is in possession of a transcript of a document purporting to 
be a title for orders granted by John Godffrey, Prior of St. 
Seiriol, Prestholme, alias Penmon, in favour of Edmund 
Jeffrey, and dated in his Chapter Room of Penmon, a.p. 
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1524.” To the original was appended the Prior’s seal, which 
was of the usual oval form and bore on the obverse a Prior 
or Abbot, mitred, with a pastoral crook or staff in the left 
hand, the right being raised in benediction. All round the 
figure ran an enclosure, or aureole, of stars; and on the mar- 
gin of the seal, where the legend should have been read, no 
letters remained legible except the consecutive ones B 0 at 
the lower right hand side. Mr. Jones saw this seal about 
1818, but unfortunately has not preserved any memorandum 
of the collection to which it belongs: it is to be hoped that 
the researches of future antiquaries may again bring it to 
light. 

eWe are now arrived at the time of the Dissolution, and 
we find the condition of the priory fully set forth in the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII. Our copy is taken from 
the new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, and in the ortho- 
graphy of the transcript there printed. 


Num. IT. 
VALOR ECCLESIASTICUS temp. Hen. VIII. 
(Transcript of Return 26 Hen. VIII. — First Fruits Office.) 


Monast’iw’ sive Priorat’? S’c’i Siriolis al’ Penmon, in Decanat’ de 
Dyndd et Turkelyn, in Dioc’ Bangor.’ 
Tempal’ in com’ Angles’. 
Terr Dnical’ Piorat? pdict. 





Val’ in 
Una clausur’ voc’ Mais Ynyeth p annu’ ...............06 010 0 
Uno Gurgit’ ibm p annu” ............ceseseeeeseseerenseeeens 0 6 8 
Harbag’ sive pannag’ ST MIT HO ....rssccccrencsrnce 010 0 
Una peell’ terr’ voc’ Mais y borth...............00006 66 0 0 1 0 
Una peell’ terr’ voc’ Ytholl p annu’ ............... ccseeeee 0 6 0 
Cert’ peell’ terr’ voc’? Crymlyn p annuw’........... 0... «+ 1 0 0 
Uno motio voc’ Bagym p annu’............ ..sssecsecseceees 10 0 
Cert’ pcell’ terr’ voc’ Mayndwy p a™...........cscssceseeees 0 6 8 
4 0 4 
Villat? de Penmon’ 
Val’ in 
Reddit assis’ ibm p annu’ .............0000.cecsssssssrrereees 4 4113 
Uno ténto voc’ Biarth Siriel Ysa in occupation’ Robti 
PS siiiinkiksier iiresesininmicinsianions 0 2 6 
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Villata de Bagy’nyng et Gorthyroch. 


Val’ in 
Reddit’ et firm’ ibm p ann” .............sscssccecsceevees 20 0 
Reddit’ tenent’ ad voluntat? p annw” ...............eesee8 218 4 
418 4 

Villata de Llanvais. 

Val in 
Uno horto woont’ Lismvis ............cccerccccrccoscscoecess 010 0 
Una clausura voc’ Byarth Syryell . . ............ssseeeeees 0 2 6 
012 6 
ste ee 13 18 73 

Val in 
Villatis supius specificat’ coib; annis............... 010 0 

14 8 7% 
Spuali; com’ Angles’. 
Ecclia poch’ de Penmon in Decanat’ de Dyndd 
et Turkelyn. 

Val’ in 
Decimis gran’ feni hemp et flax coib3 a8 ........... 4 2 0 
EE reer Serre rT ere rer Tee 0 6 8 
EE EEE OCTET TREO OTE 02 0 
UE 6x4i-0G 00000 sees eanseanuneed 010 0 
5 0 8 

Ecclia Ste Katine Dec’ 

Val’ in 
Decimis gran’, feni, hemp et flax coib3............. 613 3 
SON ions gine xg ctl eba ieee ssawdiaeeeews 0 6 8 
ee eee Peeerrren 0 5 0 
Oblacion’ ibm coib3 annis ............ cece cc ccces 010 O 
715 0 

Ecclia de Llanddona in Dee’ pdict’ 

Val. in 
Decimis gran’ feni, hemp et flax coib3 an’®...............+ 413 4 
SINE: iacrieiconatntisscssesisssdeidaeiaeeisienetinnns 100 
RN CIE CII, 0 hiciicinicvcvecnsetscbioiedicnccess 010 0 
Oblacion’ ibm coib3 annis ...... .......eceeees hihi siaet 1 6 8 
710 0 
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Ecclia de Llan Gwillok in Decanat’ 





Val’ in 
Decimis gran’, feni, hemp et flax coib3 ai............ sooess 
I ics scenvaseunsianesturdtlals Gu dicwbicentviibesi 
NIN sciNiisinichamianssibnctoinnecneastocaunbinics 
RSME coiviccincins cosicevccccecnes cccess 
Ecclia de Penros in Decanat’ pdict’ 
Val’ in 
Decimis gran’, hemp, flax et feni coib3 ais..............066 
III ci cscpsichonwininslanaiinahhieiienkoubeneneinantsiensen 
IN hcl epithe dea sinihdiendnaihiawmninaiii’ 
Oblacionths thin cots amis ....0.ciscscsccsccesscscscvevsees 
Eeclia de Bodewred in Decanat’ 
Valet in 
Dec’ gran’, feni hemp et flax coib3 ais .............. 
NEE iv c vad cgawkgurdlrcts ns ek jmeveves 
I hse ea argh itt WN, os Gn wie wie. ae 
CN CIEE nics san dccdnewdndeweengs 


Inde 
In Repris’, videlt 


Tempalib3. 


Feod’ Roulandi Buckeley armigi sen ibm p annu .... 
Feod’ Edmundi ap Res Lloid ballivi ibm p annu....... 


Spualib3 


Procurac’ annualib3 anti epo solut’ p eccliis de Penmon 
£1, Sce Katine £1 38 44, Lianddona 38 44, Pen- 


ros 68 84 Llangwillok 2° 64 et Bodewred £1.. 


Procur’ annual’ an‘ archno solut’ p eccliis de Penmon 
8: 44, Ste Katine 8* 44, Llanddona 1* 84, Penros 


58 104, Llangwillok 1° 34, Bodewred 15 3¢.... 


—) 
oom 


—] 
“I 


2 0 
0 13 


213 


217 


1 6 
4 4 


o CO CO > > 


co co lore sa) 


iv) 
Ohm 


a) 
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617 6 
Et valet clare coibj annis ............ 40 17 93 
Viz. in a bh wiewtw'e Mate 1115 33 
EE 66s ev ewswetaows 29 2 6 
ia idee nde dete tneened 4 1 94 


The church of St. Katherine mentioned above is that of 
Llanfaes, the adjoining parish to the priory. The property of 
this house seems to have remained in the hands of the crown, 
though leased out, for in 1564 we find a final grant of it to 
J. Moore, of Crabbett, in the county of Sussex. The fol- 
lowing transcript is taken from the new edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon: — 


Num. ITI. 
PARTICULAR FOR GRANT TO MOORE, 1564. 
Augm. Office. 


Mé That J. Moore of Crabbett in the ciinte of Sussex do require 
to haue of the q. ma‘e by way of purchase the landes and heredita- 
ment¢ menConed in the seVall rates here unto annexed, and beinge of 
the clere yerly value of, &c. In witness where of I have subscribed 
my name and putte my seale the xviij. May in the sext yere of the 
reigne of our sovane Lady Elizabeth, by the grace of God of England, 
Fraunce, and Ireland quene, defend? of the fathe. Joan More. 


Comitatus Anglesey. 


Parcella Terrarum et Possessionum nuper Prioratus de Penmayn 
in comitatu preedicto. 

Scitus nuper prioratus Sancti Sciriolis, alias Penmayn, cum aliis 
terris et insula ibidem. 


Valet in 


Firma scitus nuper prioratus preedicti, una cum omnibus domibus 
edificiis, horreis, stabulis, ortis, pomariis, gardinis, terris, et solo infra 
scitum et procinctum preedicti nuper prioratus, ac unius clausi terre 
arrabilis ibidem vocati Mawser, unius alii clausi terree ibidem vocati 
Mayse Meneth, unius parcellz terrze ibidem vocate Mayse y Vorth, 
unius alii clausi terrze ibidem vocati Ithell, unius pasture vasti ibidem 
vocati Mayndewy, et unius insul in mare ibidem dicto nuper prio- 
ratui spectantium et pertinentium sic inter alia dimissa Johanni 
comiti Warr. magno magistro hospicii domini nuper regis Edwardi 
6t per litteras ejusdem regis patentes datas 20 die Decembris anno 
regni suz majestatis 4'°, habendum sibi executoribus et assignatis 
suis pro termino 21 annorum incipiente a fine termini 20 annorum 
in indentura confecta cuidam Ricardo Sterkey de premissis et aliis 
per dominum nuper regem Henricum 8™ gerente datam 10° die Maii 
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anno regni sui 28° incipiente a festo Annunciationis beatee Marie 
Virginis tunc ultimo preterito, réddendo inde annuatim ad festa 
sancti Michaelis Archangeli et Annuntiationis beate Mariz Virginis 
per annum £4 138 84, 

29 Aprilis 1564, rated for E. Bernard at 30 yeres p'chas. 

M. the premisses are no pcell of the quenes mat’: foreste or chaises, 
nor leyth neere any of her highnes houses of accesse. 

Itm the wood¢ are to be certefied by the survey' of the woode. 

Ttm there are no mynes of cole, slate, or mettall, to my knowledg. 

Allso what nombre of acres the premisses conteyne I knowe not, 
nor of what compase the saide Tidands is, nor the comodities 
thereoft. 

This is the furst pticular made by me of the pmisses for this sale. 

29 Aprilis, 1564. 
Ex’ Rob’tum Multon Depu’ Audit. 


The cleare yearly valewe of the pmisses £4 13° 84, w* rated at 
30 yeares purchasse amounteth to £140. 

The moitie of the monney to be paid in hand, and the rest w’in 
xillj. days next. 

The quenes Matic to dischardge the purchaser of all incumbranc¢ 
except leases and the coveniit in the same. 

The tenure in socage. 

The purchaser to have thissues from th’ annunciacon of our Lady 
last paste. 

The purchaser to be bound to pay for the woodes as they shalbe 
valued, and for the saile of the same woodes besides after 25 yeares 
purchasse, and yf woodes and soille shalbe survied to be more then 
the bound cometh to, then the purchaser to pay for the same as it 
shalbe valued. 

The lead, bells, and advowsons to be excepted. 

WIncHEsTeER. 
Ryc. SaKEvyYLe. 
Wa. MitpMay. 


The Penmon property afterwards passed into the hands of 


the Bulkeley family, in whose possession it still remains. 
H. L. J. 





ABERFFRAW EISTEDDFOD IN 1849. 


PRESIDENT. 
OWEN FULLER MEYRICK, Esa. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The Right Honourable Lord Dinorsen. 
The Right Reverend the Lord Bisuor of St. Davin’s. 
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The Right Honourable Lord Gzorcer Pacer, M.P. 
Sir Harry Dent Gorine, Bart. 

Sir Benyamin HALtt, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Ropert WituiamMes Vauceuan, M.P. 

Witi1am Bouiketzy Hueuss, Esq., M.P. 

Joun Witu1aMs, Esq., Bronwylfa, M. P. 

The Very Rev. the Dzan of Bancor. 

The Reverend Dr. Wiit1aMs, Siambrwen. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Newcome. 

The Reverend Huenw Wynne Jonss, A.M., Llantrisaint. 
Ricwarp Trycarn Grirrita, Esq. 

The Reverend Cuarztes Wi1AMs, B.D., Holyhead. 
The Reverend Joun Roserts, A.M. R., Llansadwrn. 
Owen Roserts, Esq., Bwlan. 


BARD. 
Mr. Davip Grirrits, “ Clwydfardd.” 
TREASURER. 


The Reverend J. H. Witu1aMs, Rector of Llangadwaladr. 





SUBJECTS FOR PRIZES. 


Awdl y Gadair—“ Y Greadigaeth.” Tlws arian a Gwobr. 

Marwnad—“Y Parchedig Thomas Price (Carnhuanawe). 
Mesur—Marwnad Esgob Heber gan Blackwell, 

Ar unrhyw fesur—“ Aelwyd fy Rhiaint,” gan Feird iéuainge 
o dan ugain oed. Tlws. 

“Casgliad o draddodiadau Iléol, hanesyddol, ac hynafiaethol 
cyssylltiedig ag Ynys Mén”—Cyfrol o'r “ Archzologia 
Cambrensis” wedi ei rhnwymo yn hardd—Gan y Goly- 
gyddion. 

Anthem—ir Geiriau Cymreig—Psalm 66: Adnodau 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 8, 9. 1 ar 2 drosodd drachefn. 

Prizes to be withheld in case the Compositions are deficient 
in merit. 

The Committee will, at their earliest opportunity, inform 
the Public as to the amount of Premiums and value of the 
Medals. 

All Compositions, sealed up in the usual form, to be sent 
in (free of expense) before the 1st of June, 1849, addressed 
“To the Secretary of the Eisteddfod,” Aberffraw, Anglesey. 


HUGH OWEN, Hon. Sec. 
Committee Room, Aberffraw, 
12th Dec. 1848. 
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SEAL OF THE CORPORATION OF 
CAERLEON. 





[The above engraving of the Corporate Seal of Caerleon was intended to 
be given as an illustration to the Paper on the Ancient History of that place 
inserted in the last number, but unfortunately it could not be prepared in 
time. } 





At what time or by whom the town of Caerleon was first 
incorporated is unknown, and at present we are equally in 
the dark as to the period when, or the reason why, the mu- 
nicipal body ceased to exist. It is probable that it continued 
down to the time of the civil wars, when the charters of 
several of these small towns in the marches appear to have 
been forfeited, or at all events ceased to be acted upon. The 
names of two of the Mayors appear in the reign of Henry 
VII. Thomas Trehearn, in 1505, and Roger ap Llewelyn, 
in 1507. Ralph ap Griffith, was both Bailiff and Coroner, 
in 1475. Thomas ap Morgan was Coroner in 1468, and 
Jevan ap Gwilym in 1523. Howel ap Roger and William 
ap David are mentioned as Sargeants in 1505. The Bur- 
gesses were exempt from tolls, all through the kingdom, by 
several Royal Charters. It is not likely, therefore, that they 
voluntarily surrendered so valuable a privilege, and I think 
we may fairly infer that the Corporation was abolished by 
the Crown, for some act of the inhabitants of which we have 
no account. 

THomas WaKEMAN. 


20th Nov. 1848. 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The following appointments of officers have been made by direction 
of the President and Committee. 


Third General Secretary. 


The Rev. W. Basil Jones, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; 
Gwynfryn near Machynlleth. 


Second Local Secretaries. 


Anglesey— Rev. Morris Williams, M.A., Amlwch. 

Brecknoekshire—J. R. Cobb, Esq., Brecon. 

Caermarthenshire — Rees Goring Thomas, Esq., Jun., B. A., 
Llysnewydd, Caermarthen. 

Caernarvonshire— Robert Jones, Esq., Caernarvon. 

Cardiganshire—T. O. Morgan, Esq., Aberystwyth, (vice John 
fu hes, Esq., Lluestgwilym, resigned); D. Silvan Evans, Esq., 
St ‘David's College, Llampeter. 

eae Wynne Foulkes, Esq., M.A., Eriviatt, 

enbigh. 

Mesleatdbibinw— Leia Pughe, Esq., B.A., Aberdovey. 

Monmouthshire—John Edward Lee, Esq., the Priory, Caerleon. 

Pembrokeshire—Rev. James Allen, M.A., Castlemartin, Pembroke. 

Salop—R. Kyrke Penson, Esq., Oswestry. 





Members who may be preparing Papers for the Third Annual 
Meeting, at Cardiff, are requested to send early information of the 
nature and extent of the subjects to the Rev. John Williams, M.A., 
Nerquis, Mold, General Secretary. 

All Members who have made Donations for 1848-9, will receive 
their numbers of the Journal, free, by post. 





Correspondence, 





Y LLITH-FAEN, CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—At the late meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, at Caernarvon, it was stated by the Dean of Hereford, as being 
popularly believed, that the mariner’s compass is sensibly affected whenever 
any vessels approach the Rivals, (Yr Hife,) owing to the magnetic iron- 
stone with which these projecting rocks abound. 

Whether such is the fact or not, it is a remarkable coincidence that the 
name of the load-stone has been applied to this locality from time immemo- 
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rial, as may be proved by authentic documents. That rocks of magnetic 
iron-stone, near the sea, such as in the Isle of Elba, have a disturbing effect 
on the compass, has been asserted on thé most unexceptionable evidence : 
and it is no less certain that the properties of the load-stone were subjects 
of popular discussion in Western Europe in the earliest period of the revival 
of literature. 

Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the fourth century, mentions an island in 
the Persian Gulf, the magnetic attraction of which was so powerful that no 
vessels, with iron on board, could approach without danger of immediate 
destruction; while Isidorus, a Spanish ae about the close of the sixth 
century, specifies both the attractive and repulsive properties of the magnet, 
adding, moreover, that iron was the only metal to which this mysterious 
power could be communicated, and which it retained for a considerable time. 

The antient Britons, it is well known, were very particular in assigning 
such names to their mountains, plains, rivers, &c., as denoted some striking 
peculiarity or natural features, which distinguished them from all others; 
and their nomenclature, in this respect, is deserving of the utmost attention 
in all antiquarian researches That portion of the Rivals which projects 
into the sea, together with the adjacent lands, appears to have borne the 
name of Llith-faen from an early period :—a word, which literally implies 
the enticing or attracting stone, With being used in this sense, by the earliest 
of the Welsh Poets, as may be seen in Dr. O. Pughe’s dictionary. The 
occurrence of such a term, in a locality remarkable for its iron-stone, affords 
presumptive evidence that some magnetic phenomena had been observed in 
its immediate vicinity, either at sea or by land, by the earliest inhabitants of 
the district. It forms part of the villa or township of Trefgoed, and it 
appears by reference to a charter of Llywelyn ap Griffith, dated at Dolwyd- 
delen, in 1281, that the hamlets of Nant-gwrtheyrn and Llyth-faen, formerly 
held by Richard of Cadwalader, were then granted to Heilyn ap Tudr. 

We may from hence infer that the term was applied to this rock, before 
the directive power of the magnet was rendered subservient to the art of 
navigation: and that the attention of the early Britons, probably during the 
Druidical gra, had been applied to the investigation of one of the most im- 
portant phenomena in the history of science. Mr. T. S. Davies, of Wool- 
wich, in his interesting history of magnetical discovery, observes that the 
Welsh call the load-stone the ehedfaen, tywys-faen, and maen-tynnu, and 
the Irish, clog-tarraincta, or the drawing-stone. These terms, however, 
appear to be of modern date, and adopted since the invention of the mariner’s 
compass. But when we find so significant a term as the Llith-faen applied 
to designate a locality, remarkable, as it now appears, for a particular phe- 
nomenon, we may be justified in ascribing a higher degree of antiquity to 
the discovery of the attractive power of the magnet, as the result of Euro- 
pean investigation, than is generally supposed; and that, independently of 
the application of its directive power or pollarity, after the return of Marco 
Polo, from India, in 1261. 

That a period existed in which the manufacture of iron was conducted on 
a large scale, and, consequently, when facilities were afforded for discoveries 
connected with magnetic attraction, is evident from the vast accumulation of 
scoria, which occurs within a few miles of Llith-faen, above the village of 
Dolbenmaen. The surrounding district is called Gefeiliau, or the Smithies, 
and presents extraordinary evidences of the remains of iron smelting works, 
of a magnitude for which history affords no assignable date, whether it be 
Celtic, Phoenician, or Roman. We read of a race of people called the 
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Chalybes, who formed settlements in various parts of Asia and Europe, 
during the heroic ages, and whose occupation consisted in manufacturing 
iron, for commercial purposes, in the early stages of civilization. A tribe of 
this kind must formerly have occupied the neighbourhood of the Rivals, if 
it may be allowed to form a conjecture from the magnitude and extent of 
these remains. J. J. 


WELSH INDIANS. 


To the Editors of the Archwologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,— Enclosed are two paragraphs which have been at different 
periods cut out of the Zimes newspaper. 

The former, we believe, appeared in that paper in December, 1846, the 
latter on the 30th of last October. 

As the two paragraphs relate to Wales, you will greatly oblige us if you 
will insert them in your next number, and thus rescue them from the 
ephemeral fate of a newspaper. 

We are, Gentlemen, 
Llan. Vicarage, Yours truly, 
5th November, 1848. R. & M. 


“ There is great diversity of character amongst the Mexicans. The inha- 
bitants of the department of Puebla are much braver and more energetic than 
those of the department of Mexico. But in the neighbourhood of Tampico 
exists a tribe of Indians who surpass all others in point of courage, resolution, 
and strength of character. It is from these Indians that the ‘Battalla de 
Tampico’ (which so distinguished itself at Pulo Alto and Resaca de la Palma) 
is chiefly recruited. They resemble the Welsh in character—may they not 
be descendants of that people? There is a tradition in Wales, that about 
the 14th century one of their princes, accompanied by a number of his 
countrymen, their wives and families, left Wales on a voyage to some distant 
land, whence he never returned.” 


“A Victim To A THEory.— The Boston Transcript, in noticing the death 
of Lieutenant G. F. Ruxton, of the British army, recently deceased at Saint 
Louis, says,—‘ A friend, who crossed the Atlantic with him in one of the 
late steamers, informs us that he was a most intelligent and agreeable com- 
panion, and that his object in revisiting America was to verify a theory 
which he had confidently formed, that the Moqui Indians of New Mexico 
are the descendants of Prince Madoc of Wales and his followers. While at 
Fort Leavenworth, Ruxton happened to enter the log hut of an old negro 
woman. He had on a Moqui blanket, and the old dame, after examining it 
carefully, exclaimed, ‘That's a Welsh blanket; I know it by the wool.’ 
She had lived with a Welsh family in her youth, and had been taught their 
mode of weaving. From this and other circumstances, Ruxton was possessed 
with the idea that the Moquis were genuine Welshmen, and he avowed his 
determination of investigating the question or perishing in the attempt. Our 
friend tells us that the gallant adventurer, at the same time, seemed to have 
a@ presentiment of an early death. He has fallen a victim to an epidemic 
which, both here and at the west, has been unusually virulent the present 
season.’ ” 


ARCHZOL. CAMB. VOL. IV. | K 
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WELSH ETYMOLOGIES, DENBIGHSHIRE. 
To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GENnTLEMEN,—The words Gwig-Dinorwig (Arch. Cambr. vol. iii. p. 358) 
have suggested to me the probable origin of Perthewig, and the tradition 
relating to that name (vol. i. p. 349 & 437). 

This house adjoins a wood of 15 acres, called Hollyn or Celyn, divided by 
the farm lane from its continuation of 5 acres,—the latter having been un- 
enclosed and on the open common in 1691; and some trees of which in a 
plan of 1768 reach the hedge of the present Berth-bach. 

Berth-bach is no doubt the tenement alluded to in 1691 when its then 
owner, the defendant, had enclosed the spot where formerly grew the Hollyn 
adjoining its hedge, which complainant's ancestor had claimed, and where he 
used to cut gorse. 

The name Celyn and the description given in 1691 of the place being full 
of hollins, bushes, gorse, thorns, and wood, lead me to conjecture that * Perth- 
wig (thorn bush wood) aud *Perth-bach (either from being near the smaller 
wood, or from being a smaller house by the same wood, on the common) 
were the original names. 

From the first (whether the meaning was known or not) a Rebus of a 
Doe and Bush, Perth-ewig was good, and if it was known, then the tradition 
probably suggested itself to the imagination of a later generation, from seeing 
the Rebus and hearing the name. 

If this was the case, it is curious that the wood itse/f should have been 
known from 1593 as Celyn, and that in 1631 the house was merely called 
“the capital messuage in Lleweny in which the late T. P. dwelled and lived, 
and in which A. H., his widow, now lives;” and that Perthewig should not 
appear ante 1678, but it would be equally curious that the house should 
have had no name, and much more difficult to imagine any other probable 
origin of the Doe on the mantlepice of 1594, &c., or to believe that the 
word Perthewig was invented in allusion to it. 

Two tenements, of 10 acres each, in the neighbourhood had in 1593 and 
1631, the same name as now, as had every field of Perthewig then enclosed. 

Some of the deponents of 1691 called the place “Perthewig,” others 
‘tenement ;” it is now pronounced Perth-ewig, which I presume would not 
be the case with Perthwig; but the latter, if an English word, would 
formerly have been written Perthe-wig. 

I remain, &c. 
Nov. 6, 1848. An AnGio-CaMBRIAN. 





SEGONTIUM. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,— The demesne of Vaynol was formerly called y Farchwel, 
i.e. Lectus Equitis, villas of this name being often found in proximity to 
Roman stations, such as that near Conovium, being probably the residence 
of a Roman knight. 

There was a popular tradition very current in the neighbourhood in former 
times of a large sum of money being concealed under a mill-stone on this 
property, and many attempts made to discover this hidden treasure. 


* Pertholey or Bertholley, co. Monmouth. 
Perthshire—formerly covered with wood. } Gorton. 
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In 1819, some labourers, who were employed in removing a quantity of 
loose stones and earth near a lime-kiln at Vaenol, discovered the upper stone 
of a Quern or hard-mill, about two feet below the surface, and beneath it a 
collection of silver Roman coins, with a pair of small antique brass spurs, in 
a high state of preservation. The number of coins found was 73, and the 
historical period, which they serve to illustrate, embraces an interval of 122 
years from the commencement of the reign of Vespasian to the death of 
Commodus; of these there were 9 of Vespasian, 6 of Titus, 3 of Domitian 
(one of which records the celebration of the Ludi Seculares in 84), 3 of 
Nerva, 16 of Trajan, 10 of Hadrian, 1 of the Empress Sabina, 8 of Antoni- 
nus Pius, 7 of the Empress Faustina, 6 of M. Aurelius Antoninus, 1 of 
Commodus, 3 unknown. These are now in the collection of T. Assheton 
Smith, Esq., M. P. 

I remain, &c., J. J. 





GENEALOGY. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—In your first vol. page 46, mention is made of William ap 
Jeuan, a gentleman of good family in the county of Glamorgan, &c., who 
had a son Morgan ap William, alias Morgan Williams, who married a sister 
of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex ; and in page 295, a further account is 
given of such Morgan Williams. 

In Jones’s History of Brecknockshire, vol. ii. page 111, mention is made 
of John Williams, of Southwark, Esq., son of the above William ap Jeuan, 
and elder brother of such Morgan Williams. 

Now, I shall feel greatly obliged if you, or any of your correspondents 
and readers, will be so good as furnish some further account of the children 
of the above William ap Jeuan (exclusive of the said Morgan) and their 
descendants, or references where such may be found; and whether Roger 
Williams, founder of Rhode Island, in America, was a descendant of the 
same William ap Jeuan. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Oct. 19, 1848, W. P. As. 





SEPULCHRAL REMAINS, NEAR HOLYHEAD. 
To the Editors of the Archceeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN.—A farmer in this neighbourhood was a short time since 
digging up a smal] tumulus, which apparently consisted almost entirely of 
loose stones, when he came upon a piece of earthenware, in size and form 
very much resembling a beehive, and in his eagerness to secure the treasure, 
which he imagined lay deposited beneath, broke the earthen vessel in 
pieces, and underneath found a small vase, not six inches high, full of calcined 
bones. This is fortunately preserved, with its contents uninjured, but the 
vessel, which concealed it, is nearly destroyed. Close by this covered vase, 
was another earthen vessel of smaller dimensions and of plainer workman- 
ship, containing bones covered over in the same manner. The earthen 
coverings of both these vessels were fixed firm in their places by paving 
stones placed edgewise, which, according to the statement of the farmer, 
rendered them so immoveable that he was unable to extricate them without 
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destroying them, The only articles preserved, therefore, are the two small 
vases, one of which only is filled with bones, and a portion of the covering 
of one. 

The tumulus, wherein they were found is of small dimensions, and is 
situated close upon the shore at a place called Porth Defarch, about two 
miles south of Holyhead. There is now exposed to view, a grave, formed 
by four slabs of stone placed on their edges, on which a large slab was laid 
horizontally as a covering, situated within four or five feet of the vases ; but 
nothing was found in the grave. 

I remain, &c. 
Holyhead, Oct. 31, 1848. Cys. 





To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I find the following relating to Bardsey in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology :— 


“Tt has a sequestered spot not worn by travelling, 
And ‘voitid its cemetery is the bosom of the sea, 
The beautiful isle of Mary 
The holy isle of the saints, 

Where there is a splendid 
Picture of the resurrection 
* * * * * 


The Creator who formed me will receive me 


Among the pure society of the multitude of Enlli.” 
Meilyr 1120—1160. 


What is the “picture of the resurrection” (gwrthrych dadwyrain) referred 
to in these lines? Are we to understand that the holy isle rising out of the 
sea was regarded by them of old as typical of the general resurrection? If 
so, then we have discovered another motive, besides the secluded character 
of the spot, which must have induced the primitive saints to covet interment 
in its consecrated soil. As IrnEL. 





OLIVER CROMWELL’S FLAGELLUM. 
To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 
GznTLEMEN,—I find in a work entitled “A Selection of Antiquarian and 
Historical Notes,” by R. O. Jenoway, F.A.S.E., 1827, the following notice 
concerning Cardiff Castle, Glamorganshire. “In the civil wars, this Castle 
was besieged by Oliver Cromwell, who, in a book of his own writing, called 
the Flagellum, says he should have found greater difficulty in taking it, had 
it not been for a deserter from the garrison, who, as soon as the garrison 
surrendered, was hanged for his treachery by order of Cromwell.” Have 
auy of your readers ever seen or heard of this work of Cromwell's? To me 
it is quite unknown: and I shall be glad to receive any information about it. 
Yours, &c. 
Manchester, Dec. 1, 1848. BIBLIOPHILUS. 





To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,— Your notice of H. Lloyd (vol. 3, p. 277) suggests the 
want of a more complete index to each volume. He was alluded to in vol. 
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1, p. 847, and surely some of your Denbigh readers could give further in- 
formation regarding Foxhall, &c. &c. not to be found in print, or if so, record 
in your journal where. Pennant states that he lived in Denbigh ;—the 
estate of Foxhall was the property of the head branch of the family. Lloyd 
(Llwyd, grey?) apparently was used at a much earlier date than that of 
hereditary Welsh names (Henry VIII.), again dropped, and eventually 
taken hereditarily, so the third and sixth of this family are (in pedigrees) 
called Lloyd, alias Rosindale. Why this common Welsh name was taken 
in place of the pretty local English one of Rosindale does not appear, Eng- 
lish names having been hereditary long before the year 1284; but we find 
Humphrey (1527-68) as Lloyd, and the descendant of the Foxhall braneh, 
is about 1570, John Lloyd, of Fowhole, (Har. M.S. 1933.) It will, however, 
be observed that the Inscription (No. 6, of 1441, vol. 1. p. 348) had Ro- 
sindale as had the Baron John (wroughte in backside work) who certainly 
lived after 1441 and (judging from the portrait) in Elizabeth’s time ; and 
Margaret, heir of Hugh Lloyd Rosindale, of Segroit, married the Rev. Robert 
Wynne, of Garthewin, who died 1743 (Burke). The Hugh of 1635 (vol. 
i, p- 8348) and the deponent of 1691 (vol. i. p. 351) were Lloyd,—the latter 
married Elizabeth Lloyd, of Aston (as in Burke) and their sons became of 
Aston in 1734, on taking which place and name it would but have been 
good taste to have continued their proper paternal name, and have become 
Rosindale Lloyd. 

Some further information may arise from these enquiries ; I am informed 
that even now it is not uncommon in the mountain districts of Wales for the 
wife to retain her maiden name, or for sons to take their mother’s name, or 
reverse their fathers, as John Davies, David Jones. Yourreadersin Wales 
of the legal profession might often communicate curious customs, &c., met 
with in examination of old deeds, &c., suitable for your publication. 

In the extent of 1334 several Rosindales appear, and no doubt the state- 
ment (in pedigrees) of their having come from Rosindale, in Clitheroe, 
county of Lancaster, and having in 1284 had a grant from H. de Lacy, on 
condition of castle service, is true, and might be confirmed by that document, 
as it is by the facts that Lacy was Lord of Clitheroe (see Ormerod, in 
Burke’s L. G.), that so many English families about Denbigh had names 
derived from places in Lancashire and Yorkshire (vol. i. pp. 847-53, 437) 
and that in those counties Lacy had great estates. The only actual grant I 
have seen alluded to is that to Chambre (Pennant), probably true; and no 
doubt most of the tenants of 1334 (or their fathers) had had such grants in 
1284, and their names perhaps appear in the Inqu. p. m. of Lacy, in 1311, 
(see Ormerod; and Chambre under Vaughan, in Burke.) One of local 
knowledge might find that descendants of those tenants are still living; those 
that I have observed are Burchenshaw? Chambre? Heaton, Peake, (these 
two still possessing their old lands.) Rosindale and Salusbury, the latter 
said to have been in Lleweny ante 1284, probably came from Salesbury, 
county of Lancaster. 

The ancestors of William L. alias R. (vol. 1. p. 847) were Henry Robert 
(son of Henry), Henry (or W. Lloyd), Robert, Ellen, who respectively mar- 
ried the heirs of Foxhole, Pigot, Byskam, and Whitacres; William’s grandson 
Foxhall, had a brother Thomas, which Thomas was grandfather of Hum- 
phrey. (H. M.S. 1971; arms in Vincent). 

I remain, &c. 
November, 1848. A. C. 
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The ApERGAVENNY CymrErIayppI0n held a fifteenth Eisteddfod on the 
11th and 12th of October, 1848. A full account of the proceedings, with 
all the speeches, &c. delivered on that most interesting occasion has appeared 
in the: Hereford Times; and, having just been re-printed in a separate 
form, may now be obtained at the office of that able journal. This removes 
from us the necessity of giving any description of the Kisteddfod ; we will 
only mention that the Essay which gained the prize given by the Editors of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, for the best account of the origin of the Mari 
Lwyd, or Pen Ceffyl, usually carried about at Christmas, in many parts of 
the Principality, was written by the Rev. W. Roberts, Baptist Minister, 
Blaena Works, Abergavenny. This Essay will shortly appear in our own 

ages. 
. Diciaaieves CastLE.— We have authority to state that the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne and A. Salvin, Esq., intend compiling and publishing a large and 
magnificent work descriptive of this splendid building. No pains nor ex- 
pense will be spared in this matter, and the result, we may confidently pre- 
dict, will be a work that will do honour to themseives and to the whole 
body of British Antiquaries. 

Hariecu Castte.—We are given to understand that Her Majesty's 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests are favourably inclined to repair this 
Castle, on the same plan as Caernarvon Castle, as soon as circumstances will 
ear This is most cheering intelligence, and we should be very glad to 

ear of any Welsh nobleman or gentleman following the example either of 
the government in this respect, or of the Duke cf Northumberland, who has 
commissioned A. Salvin, Esq., the gentleman entrusted with the reparations 
of Caernaryon Castle, to repair of restore the magnificent pile of Alnwick 
Castle, in Northumberland. What’a¥e the owners of Conwy, of Beaumaris, 
of Rhuddlan, of Criccaeth, of Caerphilly, of Pembroke, of Carew, and of a 
host of other castellated buildings, doing towards the preservation of those 
noble remains? We repeat that we shall be delighted to hear of such good 
examples, in such high quarters, being followed; and so we should hope 
would be the whole Principality. 

A new Edition of the JWlustrations of the Antiquities of Wales, which was 
almost entirely sold off at Caernarvon, is now in preparation and will shortly 
issue from the Press. Price 1s. 

The Third volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis containing seven copper 
plates and sixty-three wood engravings, is now complete, and may be 
obtained at the Publisher's, in cloth boards, price 11s. 6d. 

To CorresponpENnTs.—All communications for the Editors are requested 
to be addressed in future either to them at the Publishers, or, direct, to the 
Rev. John Williams, Nerquis, Mold. The numbers of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis will in-future be sent free, by post, to all those members of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association who have made donations ; and, to avoid 
the delay sometimes caused by local and metropolitan agents, any number of 
this work may be received direct from the publishers, and free, by post, on 
remitting 2s, 6d., the price of each number, and sixpence additional for the 
postage, to Mr. Pickering. 

Tue Soctzty FoR THE Promorion oF THE PuBLIcATION or Works Con- 
NECTED WITH ARCHITECTURE is now definitively constituted and in operation, 
under a Committee of twenty-two eminent Architects. The Honorary 
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Treasurer is T. L. Donaldson, Esq., Bolton Gardens, Russell Square.;. and 
the Honorary Secretary is W. Papworth, Esq., 10, Caroline-street, Bedford 
Square. The subjects proposed to be published, with illustrations, include 
the following, viz. :— . 

An Analytical Index or Classified Catalogue to the Contents of Works on 
Architecture, &c. 

Architectural Botany and the Geometrical Distribution of Foliage, Flowers, 
&c. with references to the specimens hitherto used for Architectural 
purposes. 

Bricks, Brickwork, and Terra Cotta, decorative and constructive. 

Brunellesco, his Life and Works; a commencement of a Series of Biographies. 

Campanili. 

Cement, Concrete, Mortars, &c. 

Chimneys, their Form and Construction. 

Description and Delineation of the various modes of Construction which 
have been adopted in Structures built or faced with Squared Stones. 

Domestic Architecture, classified according to Countries, and arranged in a 
connected and continuous series of periods. 

Entasis of Columns and Spires, and other Optical Corrections in Architecture. 

Foundations, Footings, and Foundation Walls. 

Geometrical Stained Glass. 

Mosaic Pavements. ’ 

Pediments, their Application and Construction. 

“ Polyphili Hypnerotomachia,” by Fra Francesco Colonna, published in the : 
year 1499. (To be translated.) 

Rorickzer’s Rules, followed in the fifteenth century, for constructing Pin- 
nacles. (To be translated.) 

Windows, as to Design, Aspect, and Proportion. 

When the Subscription allows of extended operations, the Committee 
hope to undertake a continuation of the “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” containing 
some of the numerous good buildings, neglected in the editions of Campbell, 
and Woolfe and Gandon, or erected since the addition to that work by Ro- 
binson. Members are entitled, for each Guinea, to a copy of the Publications 
issued by the Society during the year. 





Rebietvs, 


THe MonumentaL Brasses oF Encianp. By the Rev. Caries 
Boutett, M.A. Nos. i. to xiii. London: G. Bru, Fleet Street. 
Pricé 1s. 6d. each No. 1848. ,' 

The well-known antiquarian reputation of the Author of this beautiful 
work is amply borne out, and increased, by the publication now before us. 
It is one of a series of works which we could wish to see compiled for each 
of the other three divisions of the British Islands: and it comes as a se- 
quence to the great works of Stothard and Hollis, on Sculptured Monuments. 
We understand, indeed, that Mr. Boutell intends producing a work of the 
latter kind for England, and probably for Wales. In the publication, now 
before us, the Antiquary will find a very complete series of all the Brasses 
known to exist in England, together with brief descriptions of their size, and 
the personages they commemorate. Each plate is produced by a wood 
block, and the collection not only shews how high the art of wood engraving 
has been carried, but also confers especial credit on Mr. R. B. Utting, of 
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London, the engraver, who has both made and cut the drawings: they cannot 
be too highly praised as specimens of taste and art. 

A work like this is of the utmost value to the Antiquary for a book of 
reference: as shewing not only a complete series of the costumes of the 
various periods it illustrates, but also as giving a series of paleographical 
records which cannot but assist materially in the study of English Medieval 
Antiquities. 

The drawings are all carefully reduced from accurate rubbings, and may 
be considered as scrupulous fac-similes, on a smaller scale, of the Brasses 
they represent. 

The two earliest Brasses which we meet with in this collection are of the 
date 1320; one commemorative of Thomas de Hop, at Kemsing, in Kent, 
(a half figure ;) the other of Nichol de Gore, at Woodchurch, in the same 
county. The Brass of Sir John Lysle, Thruxton, Hants, a.p. 1407, contains 
the earliest known example of complete plate armour. It is a splendid 
production. That of Sir Robert Staunton and Lady, at Castle Donnington, 
Leicestershire, a. D. 1458, is another magnificent memento of the exquisite 
taste of those days. The Brasses of Sir — Dalyngrugge and Lady, at 
Fletching, Sussex, a.p. 1395; of a Knight and Lady of the D’Eresby family 
at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, a.p. 1410; of Sir Simon de Felbrigge and Margaret 
his wife, at Fellbrigg, Norfolk, a.p. 1416; and of William Chichele and 
Beatrice his wife, at Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, a.p. 1450, are de- 
serving of careful study. 

Through the extreme kindness and liberality of the Author, who has 
presented the accompanying plates to us at his own expense, we are 
enabled to give our readers specimens of this beautiful work: and we can 
only wish them the enjoyment of the same gratification that we ourselves 
experienced on turning over its leaves. 

If one thing more than another could prove how far the art of monu- 
mental decoration has receded, instead of advanced, we would point to this 
book, and beg the candid observer to compare its contents with the tasteless 
mementos now produced at comparatively equal cost, in the various Churches 
that may occur to his notice. Such a wllnstion of Brasses is enough to 
stimulate the taste for the revival of these monuments in a remarkable degree, 
and we look upon it as one of the most valuable accessions that can be made 
to an Antiquary’s Library. 


Pasry’s RatLway CoMPANION FROM CHESTER TO HotyHEap. London: 
Artuur Hatt, and Co. 1848. 

Mr. Parry deserves our special thanks for that he has made even that 
most unpoetic and innovating of modern inventions—the Railway—to sub- 
serve the cause of Archaiology. Along the entire line from Chester to Holy- 
head, every object of note, whether in nature or art, is pointed out, and 
graphically pourtrayed in the “Companion.” Nor is the work confined to 
the vicinity of the railway ; but it moreover tantalizes the passenger with 
descriptions of several localities out of the reach of his vision, more in the 
interior of the country. Mr. Parry writes like a warm-hearted patriot; 
though we are afraid that his Welsh blood occasionally hurries him into re- 
flections which cannot in the least interest the ordinary traveller. We trust, 
however, that in a second edition, which we are glad to find is about to be 
issued, these extraneous matters will be expunged. 
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ANTEFIXA AND CORNICE BRICKS - CAERLEON 























Plate IV 
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